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WINTER TRAVEL 


VERSUS 


DEPRESSION. 


“Os 


With the continued prevalence of depression— both 
economic and climatic—any thought of Winter Travel this 
year presents a problem. On one hand, costs are an imperative 
consideration. On the other, full health-value in return for 
the outlay of time and money must be obtained. 


Under such conditions, what are the essential require- 
ments of a Winter Holiday this year? Firstly, an atmosphere 
of restfulness, with sunshine in plenty as a reviving and 
invigorating influence; secondly, a total change of environ- 
ment as a stimulus to fresh endeavour and new optimism. 
“Radiant Tours,” organised by the South African Govern- 
ment Railways and the Shipping Companies, have kept those 
main objects of Winter Travel in view—a glorious sea voyage 
and a complete holiday change in the temperate sunshine 
of South Africa at reasonable cost. 


Send for “Radiant Tours,” the full descriptive programme. 
Posted free on request to The Director, South African 
Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
(Phone: Temple Bar 4488), or the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


OTELS whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager ef the © 
are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. 


Speetater.” They 
ft is our intention gradually to 


enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers will ww future be 


guided by this list and wi. 


! apply for particulars direet from the hotels instead of applying to the 


Travel Manager. In the 


case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise redders through the post as usual. 





ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN. 
ABERDOVEY (Merioneth).—-FREFEDDIAN, 
ABERYSTWYTH.— QU EEN’S. 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).— GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH Bk IDGR. 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire ).— AVIEBMORE, 
BABBACOMBE..—-BABBACOMBE GLEN, 
BALLATER.—INVERCAULD ARMs. 
BANGOR (N. Wales). 
BARMOUTH. 
BARTON-ON-SEA 





(Hants).--GRAND MARINE. 


BATH.--GR zo Ln MP ROOM. 
PULTENEY. 
ROY AL N ORK HOUSE, 
SPA. 

BEDFORD... BRIDGE. 

BELFAST..-GRAND CENTRAL. 


BETTWS-Y-COED.— WATERLOO. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (s. Devon).— HUNTLY. 
BLACKPOOL.— IMPERIAL HYDRO. 
BLAKENEY (Noriolk).— BLAKENEY. 
BOGNOR REGIS. -ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOROUGHBRIDGE.— THREE ARROWS. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BRANKSOME TOWER, 
CANFORD CLIFFS. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks)..- HAVEN, 
BRAEMAR..- FIFE ARMS. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.--ALLAN WATER, 
BRIDGNORTH. CROWN. 
BRIGHTON,.— KINGS. 

ROYAL ALBION. 

ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON pecan). TUDOR CLOSE. 
BROCKENHURST... FOREST P 59 


BROMLEY (Kent). 
BUDE. GRENVILLI 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). 
BURNHAM-ON-SEA. 
BUTTERMERE 
BUXTON. 
CAISTER-ON-SEA. 
CALLANDER (Perths.) 


Sl NDRIDGE MANSION, 
KOSEMULLION 
GREAT NORTHERN. 
QUEENS 
(Lake District VICTOR! 
MANOR HOUSE 
BREAD NOUGHED. 
»ALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
CARDIFF. 
CARLISLEW-CROWN AND MIFRE, 
CARNOUSTIE.— BRUCI 


BULL. 


CAS TLEROCRS (Co. Londonderry ).-- GOL 
CHEDDAR. CLIFt 
CHELTENHAM. 1 TILLEY BROOK, 


CHESTER.— GROSV ENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH. — KING'S ARMS 





CHURCH STRETTON.—LONGMYND. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.-~ GRAND 
CLEVEDON. WALTON PARK. 
CLOVELLY.— NEW INN. 
COBHAM (Surrey). OLD CEDAR HOUSE. 
COLWYN BAY. PWLLYCROCHAN 
RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).--CASTLE. 


CRAWFORD (Lanark). 


CRIEFF.— DRUMMOND ARMs. 

CROMER..-GRAND. 

CROWBOROUGH. BEACON. 

CROYDON (Surrey). SHIRLEY PARK, 

DEAL.— BLACK HORSE, 

DORCHESTER.— KINGS ARMS 

DORKING. 

DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIKE BRINE 
BATHS. 


DUBLIN (1.F.s.). 
DULVERTON. 
DUMFRIES. 
DURHAM. ROYAL COUNTY. 
EAMONT BRIDGE (Penrith) 
EASTBOURNE. HYDRO 
EAST GRINSTEAD.— FELBRIDGE, 
EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Fortarshire) 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).--ANGLER’S 
ESHER (Surrey)... MOORE PLACE 
EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE, 
EXMOUTH. MAER BAY. 

FALMOUTH... FALMOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks). ROYAL CRESCENT. 
FOLKESTONE. GRAND. 

FOWEY.— FOWEY. 

FRINTON-ON- SEA. — 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).— GAIRLOCH 
GERRARD’S CROSS.--CHALFONT PARK, 
GLENEAGLES (Perths.).—GLENEAGLES. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire)—FORTINGALL. 
GLOUCESTER. BELL. 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—CLIFP. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.- 

GRANTHAM.-G EORGE. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS 
GRASMERE. - PRINCE OF WALES LAKP. 
GRAYSHOTYT (Hants.)- FOX AND PELICAN, 


SHELBOURNE, 
CARNARVON ARMS. 


—~CROWN. 


PANMURE. 











GUERNSEY ( 
GUILDFORD. 
GULLANE. 
HARLECH (W: 
HARROGATE. 
HASLEMERE. 
HASTINGS. QUEEN’S. 
HAWKHURST (Kent). 
HEREFORD.— GREEN DRAGON. 
HENDON (Middlesex), 
HERNE B 
HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS. 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon). 
HOVE.— ALEXANDRA. 
HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE 
LIN 


I 
HUNTINGDON.—OLD BRIDGE. 


C.1.). 
SHALFORD PARK. 


les.). SP. DAVID'S. 
CAIRN, 


HOOPS INN. 


,# ~ 
ILFRACOMBE. CLIFFE HYDRO, 
ILKLEY.--WEL or Ss HOUSE. 
INVERNESS. AL E DONIAN 


ISLES OF SCILLY. 
JERSEY ((.1.). 
KENDAL._- 
KENMORE (Pe rths. a 
KESWICK 
KILLARNEY (I.F.S. 
KING’S LYNN.—G LOBE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire). 


[pps 


BREADALBANE HOTEL, 


STAR. 


TREATMENT 
AT HOME 


cures RHEUMAPISHM /er good. 


Trefriw Waters 


are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron 


(Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one cr two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in smal! phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room end Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of Spas 


British Fedcration) 





ARMS & GOLF 








LAKE VYRNWY 
VYRNWY 
LAUNCESTON. WHITE 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 
LEATHERHEAD. 
LICHFIELD. 
LINCOLN. WHITE 
LITTLEHAMPTON. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon ).-- ROVAL bs hy TORTA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—-YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO..-GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS. LAKE 
LLANWRTYD WELLS.—-ABERN ANT L AKE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).— LOCH A 
LONDON. —-DE VERB, “onli YW 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., 


(Montgomeryshire), 


HART. 
REGENT. 


HART 


W.C. 


KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W. on 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.¢ 

PALACE, Bloomsbury, Wc “4 

THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


WAVE RL “y if Southam pt« nh Row, WwW c 


LOWESTOFT. ROY 

LYME REGIS. THE ABAY, 
LYNDHURST. CROWN. 
LYNMOUTH. 

LYNTON. i -EE ABBEY, 
MAIDSTON 

MALVERN. FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK.—~ SMEDLEY’S. 
MATLOCK BA’ FH. 
MIDHURST.— SPREAD EAGLE 
MINEHEAD. 


MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS, 


MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BEN'TS. 
MORECAMBE. — 
MULLION.--MULL ION COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—- MANOR. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT.— 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down). 
NEWQUAY.--HEADLAND. 
VICTORIA, 


SLIEVE DONARD. 


LAKE 





NORWICH.- 
OBAN. 


MAID’S HEAD. 
-ALEXANDRA, 
GREA" 4 Ay ESTERN, 
STATIO 
OKEHAMPTON. 
OXFORD. 
PADSTOW. 
PAIGNTON. 


ki HITE HART, 
ME TROPOL E. 
PAIGNTON PALACE 
REDCLIFFE, 

PAR (Cornw: all). ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PEEBLES. 
PENARTH. 
ENMAENMAWR (CN. Wales). 
PENRITH.— 
PENZANCE. 
PERTH. 


GRAND, 


QU EEN 
ROYAL G KORG kb. 
STATION 
PITLOCHRY.— ATHOLL L 
PLYMOUTH. 
POOLEY BRIDGE. 
PORTRUSH. 
PRESTATYN. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).- TWO BRIDGES, 
RADLETT (Herts. ). 

REDHILL AND REIGATE. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—B 
RHYE 


RIC HMOND Surrey ). ao 
RIPON.— RIPON SPA. 
ROSS-ON-WYE. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).--GT 
RUGBY.— ROYAL GEORGE. 
RUTHIN. 

RYDE (1.0.W.). 

RYE. 

ST. ANDREWS. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).--CHY-AN- ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). 
SALCOMBE 
SALISBURY. 
SANDERSTEAD (Surrey). 
SANDOWN (1.0.W.). 
SCARBOROUGH. 
SEAFORD.— BAY. 
SEATON (S. Devon). 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.). 
SELKIRK..-COU 
SEVENOAKS. 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon) 
SHANKLIN (1.0.W.) 
SHAP (Westmorland), 
SHEFFIELD. 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk) 
SHREWSBURY. 


PALACE, 


FONTHILLE, 
AY. 

. NORTHERN, 
GRAN 


SHIP & C ‘AST. E. 


SELSDON PARK, 






PIER, 
ma ¥. 


DPUNMORAD, 
SHAP WELLS. 


SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKEGNESS. 
SLOUGH.-_ BAY LIS HOUSE. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
SOUTHBOURNE (Hi ints. ) 
SOUTHPORT..- PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.--GLADSTONE, 
STAMFORD... GEORG BH, 
STONEHAVEN 
STRATFORD- ON- AVON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. 
STROUD far. I, 
SWANAGE.— GROSVENOR. 
TAUNTON. CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAG H. 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.- ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (s. Devon).— - 
TORQUAY. -GRAND. 

HYDRO. 

OSBORNE. 

ROSETOR, 

VIC a AND ALBERT, 
TOTNES.- SEY MOL 
TROON. MARINE. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS... SPA. 
TURNBERRY.— TURNBERRY, 
ULVERSTON.- 
VENTNOR (1.0.W.). 
WALLINGFORD (Berks. ).— - 
WARE (Herts. ). 
WARWICK.— LORD LEYCESTER. 
WELLS (Somerset ). 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.--ST. 
WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 
WESTWARD HO!— GOLDEN BAY, 


BEN WYVIS. 


MIL DRE D'S. 


WEYMOUTH. 

WEYBRIDGE (Surre y °).- OATLANDS PARK, 
WHITBY.—- 

WINCHESTER. ROYAL. 
WINDERMERE. 


WINSFORD (Somerset ). ROYAL OAK 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.).— EAGLE L ODGE. 
WORTHING. BURL ING TON. 
YELVERTON (Devon).—DEVON TORS. 





FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS 


Holiday itineraries for any part of the world will gladly be prepared by the Travel Bureau. 
Hundreds of readers have already written to thank us for the useful suggestions offered. 


Write to-day to the Trave: Manager. 
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Our subscription plan is easy on the pocket. 
Only £1 down is required to bring the set 


public by this monumental work.” 


a 





to your home for immediate use. The balance is payable in a 
few monthly instalments of £1 or more, as you wish. Never 
before has it been so easy to own the Britannica. 


WHAT OWNERS TELL YOU THE 
“To pressed and busy people the new Britannica will be a veritable ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., Lid., 


Godsend. The articles are written by first-rate authorities and 


SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON 
Commander of the Antarctic Research Expedition. 


“ The treasure-house of the world’s knowledge is opened to the 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 


The famous Manipulative Surgeon. 


SEND FOR NEW 56-PAGE BOOKLET TO-DAY 
You can see the Britannica at our showrooms, Imperial 
House, 80-86, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


The New BRITANNICA 
at a 30% SAVING / 


Announcement 


An unprecedented reduction — actually more than 30% — from the standard 
price of the New Britannica is now publicly announced. 


A Remarkable Bargain 


To-day you can buy the Britannica (14th and latest Edition) at a new, 
wonderfully low price. This price represents a saving of many pounds 
over previous regular prices. Here is a very remarkable bargain and 
there is bound to be a big demand for the sets available. 


How Money is Saved 


After weeks of investigation and thoughtful planning, it was found 
that the manufacturers could make substantial economies in the 
cost of paper, binding material, printing and overhead charges, 
provided we ordered a printing equal to the largest single printing 
ever made by the Britannica. 


Who Makes the Saving ? 


Day and night since early summer, giant presses have been 
turning out thousands of volumes and we have now com- 
pleted a printing equal to the biggest single impression of 
the new Britannica ever made. And the resulting economies 
are passed on to you. You pay less, because we printed more. 




















Hurry if You Want It 


We believe that many thousands of keen, pro- 
gressive and prudent people who have always 
wanted the Britannica will now buy it. We believe 
that this printing — large as it is — will be sold out 
in a comparatively short time. We frankly don’t 
know whether business conditions will make it 
possible ever to repeat this unusually low price. 
You can’t afford to delay. 


What To Do 


Send at once for particulars. Now is the time 
to get full details about the new low price 
showing a 30% saving. Cut out the corner 
coupon below and you will 
receive by return of posta 
large, beautiful, 56-page 
booklet, rich with colour 
plates, maps and sample 
pages. It contains 
a full description 
of the Britannica. 
Send the 

coupon for the 
large booklet to-day. 





What 
You Get 


Many peo- 

ple may not 
realize that 
the 24 large 
and beautifully 
bound volumes 
carry 35,000,000 
words, the equiva- 

lentof 500ordinary 
size books. This text 
is written by 3,500 
authorities and_ is 
richly illustrated with 
15,000 pictures, many 
in full colour, and with 
500 maps. Carefully index- 
ed with 500,000 separate 
entries, these books are 
easily and agreeably read. 











they give a most admirable outline of modern knowledge.” Imperial House, 80-86, Regent St., London, W.1 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 

Chairman, Rowntree & Co., Ltd. Please send me by return of post, without obligation, 

“ As an exhaustive reference work of the first order, the Encyclo- J your 56-page illustrated booklet with colour plates and 

paedia Britannica is at all times and places a valuable acquisition.” maps from the new Britannica, together with full particulars 


of the new low price offer representing a saving of 30%. 
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smoker for 25 years 
and I think I’ve found 
an ideal mixture in’ 


BARNEYS TOBACCO” 


It is not in the nature of pipe-smokers to get more 
demonstrative as they grow older. So a Tobacco 
which can inspire a letter like the one below, from a 
smoker of 25 years’ experience, must be good indeed. | 
The very brevity of this Lancashire smoker's note | 
conveys a sense of satisfaction. Truly the men who | 
smoke Barneys are its keenest salesmen! 
“TI feel I must drop you a line and con- 
“gratulate you on your blend * Barneys.’ 
“T have been a pipe-smoker for twenty-five 
“ears, and I think I’ve found an ideal 
“tobacco mixture in ‘Barneys, and now 
“ith the air-tight tin it is, if anything, 
“ better than ever.” 





Barneys was ever good—its honest goodness has won | 
the praise of smokers in all parts of the world. We | 
could not, cannot, make Barneys better, but we have 
improved its packing. This new “ EVERFRESH” Tin 
ensures perfection of condition, in every clime, 
through all the seasons. 


Totaito 
goow a Pull x 
on 










to open 


Tin. 


THE \OEAL H 

ate) -Y Val ate} 
Good tobacco, of all things, ey, 
needs protection from clima- . « Sy) 
tic change and varying stock- NES ee i 
keeping. Barneys in its =i” 
“EverFresu ” Tin is good 
Tobacco kept good. 


i 






Until you pull the rubber tab, a virtual 
vacuum within and atmospheric pressure from 
the outside keep the Barneys ‘“ EverFrresu ” 
Container sealed and locked indefinitely. 
Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full) and Parsons Pleasure () 
(mild) are each obtainable in the exclusive ** EverFresu ” Tin. 





(153) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





_auueenanee 

— 

T_ does not appear to be generally known that I value ¢ 
Trobate, Insurance, etc., at moderate fees. If the Prope or 

so valued is subsequently sold through me the fee will | 
remitted. The sales held at the Grafton Galleries are known : 
most people. For example, a table sold here on the 10th The 
for eighty times as much as the Lawyer owner was offered by 
a firm of antique dealers, that and a stool and bureau sold to the 
same buyer, realizing no less than £1,620. It may be news : 
many that I conduct sales of the contents of cottage or castle i 
any part of the country. ¥ 

I have often illustrated an old oak table that was bought j 
Yorkshire for £20 by the Vendor, a gentleman for whom | eno. 
ducted a sale on the premises at old Windsor. A settee often 
illustrated, was sold on the premises at Holt, new Trowbridge 
The actual price paid exceeded £3,000 (three thousand pounds) 
for the two. 

Surely two such notable successes should be proof that yoy 
cannot do better than entrust your sales on the premises to he 
Regular readers of my announcements are 
well aware of my success with jewels, silver 
china, tapestries, pictures, furniture, etc, but 
few know my great success in selling a violin, 

This was sold in Boom time in Bond Street 
to a collector for £850. I sold it to a dealer 
in the height of the slump for £1,300. The 
vendor knew there would be no_buying-in 
charges to pay if I failed to sell. The reason 
1 am able to do this is because I sell nearly 
all I offer. 

I should have been in pocket had I made 4 
charge for “ buying-in” as is the custom with 
most Auctioneers. 

During the last 12 months (the worst period 
of the trade slump) I should have made £40) 
in “buying-in charges,” so that in ten years 
taking good and bad, I have made my 
customers a present of at least £50,000. 

Startling as these figures are I do not pro- 
pose to inflict a charge for buying-in on my 
customers, but in future shall make a nominal 
charge of ls. per lot for cataloguing. This 


will apply to all departments. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1, 
(Top of DOVER STREET.) 


’Phone: Gerr. 5971-4, 





———_. 


DUST OF GOLD 


| What will men not endure when the lure 
_ of the yellow metal draws them? There 
| are the risks run by prospectors, the toil of 
the engineers, the dangers and arduous 
labours of miners, the ingenuity and 
scheming of financiers, all to win this gold 
which men deem so precious. 





But Job pointed out centuries ago that “the 
_ price of wisdom is above rubies ; it may not 
| be gotten for gold.” There is something 
| worth more than all the “ dust of gold ’— 
the wisdom which is of God. 


| To bring that to men involves the toil, the 
| skill, the labour in translation, publication 
_and distribution of the Scriptures. You 
| may read of this in the Bible Society's new 
| Popular Report ‘Dust of Gold.’ This 
_ book, illustrated by six fine photographs, 
can now be obtained price 6d., post free 8d. 


| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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| 
Clouds | 
NAVY MIXTURE or || | 
VY CUT TOBACCO ase ae | 
NA Nature’s warm jest 1n 
the season of frosts and 
sparkling air. A top 
In the calm contemplation of a pect gg pe | 
° | Overcoat is essential. 
pipe of good tobacco — Blanket Clouds. A foil 
hopes are born and life’s little ie See 
problems are viewed in their true samme. Then 5 
perspective, aie, he anes | 
warmth and_ nothing 
D would spurn_ the ele- 
4/4 P ments more easily. 
A STUDINGTON 
CAMEL COAT 
PER OUNCE PROVIDES 
AES COMFORT 
LERENS FOR ALL 
5S WEATHERS 
' 
6 to 9 Gn. | 
— | 
STUDD & MILLINGTON 
SI, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. | 
eae 67-69, Chancery Lane, Holborn. WC, 
TRY A SPOT OF abana aaa 
Leave them all ba ki 
behind — worries, bs 
colds, cares, the Ze : # 
common LO Ze _ ne J 
escape on the GY: By 
Canadian Pacific G. yj INHALANT \\ “2 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE] | Cures Colds _ 
and relax in the beauty, colour a Ee 
and sunshine of warmer, brighter a = ly f 
lands! a Sazre 
21 days—from 38 guineas—sails pi ; o 
from Southampton October 2nd— bg Simply on a drop on your # 
by the ¥ handkerchief and breathe the 28 
o a vapour. “Vapex” goes straight oe 
impr ess of Aus tralia fis to the cause of the trouble—the 
Sumntion and lovely cruising ship, 4 germs which multiply so rapidly # 
22,000 tons—oil burner —large 2 in the dark, warm passages of “: 
Pompeiian Swimming Pool. ” : 
Limited Membership. : nose and throat. The sooner 4 
Apply to A. R. Powell, ge “Vapex” is used, the sooner : 
Cruise Department, s will the cold disappear. ‘ 
















62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. I 





103 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 





Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/]- 





YS. 

Z V. 55 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 
Z 

7 

$ 
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ARAND 


THE WORLD'S MOST 


ORA STAR’ 


DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


SUNSHINE 


N.....,, Case 


the world can approach MEDITERRANEAN & DALMATIA 


the novel charm of a October 9th, 22 days. From 40 Gns. 


Sun-cruise on this superb Ba 


alearic Islands, and Northern Africa. 


vessel, At sour eye is Spain, Sicily, Jugo Slavia, Italy, Grecce. 


daily enchanted by new 
and romantic scenery, your 
body and mind are re- 
freshed by comfort and Bal 
luxury such as have never 


XMAS MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Dece 
To Spain, Italy (Vesuvius & Pompeii), France, 


ember 18th, for 19 days. From 38 Gns, 


earic Islands, Morocco and Portugal. 


before been attained in all ALSO 46 DAYS CRUISE TO 


the proud tradition Ww 


EST INDIES AND MIAMI 


of the sea (For Palm Beach, America’s great 
Winter Playground) Jan, 23rd, 1932. 


for full particulars of these on 


BLUE $ 


3, Lower Regent Street 
Liverpool: 10, Water St. 





d other forthcoming cruises apply the 


TAR LINE 


, London, $.W1. Ger. 5671) 
and Principal Tourist Agencies. 
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No. 61. 
OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS 


The one hopeful thing about the present state 
of affairs is this, that if disaster had not come 
one would have lost faith in all reasoning. 

For thirty years past all political parties have 
perpetrated every conceivable folly—have tried to 
get more than a pint out of a pint pot—and now 
throw up their hands in amazement that what was 
bound to happen has happened. Before the 
War the late James J. Hill warned us what the 
“people’s budget’ would bring us to, but 
Democracy (or government by bribery) was_ in 
the saddle and would not heed anyone that did not | 
prophesy smooth things. We have had since 
1906 three Socialist parties in the House of Commons 
who, between them, have made all the folly of the 
Fabians the law of the land. It is many years since 
we consigned to the waves of the Southern Atlantic 
the Fabian Essays on Socialism as the dreams of 
madmen, but their dreams have been turned into 
facts, and to their shame be it said, as much with 
the help of the Conservatives as of the other partics. 





The maddest of the Fabian ideas is the minimum 
wage, which was made almost universal by the 
Trade Board Act (1918). The passing of this Act 
makes ‘unemployment’ permanent. — Unless 
wages are allowed to move up and down with 
the demand for labour-—and move quickly—we 
must have uncmployment or, alternatively, debasing 
of the coinage. Not having the courage to undo 
their first mistake, the clever ones wish to 
neutralize it by tinkering with the monetary 
standard or with a tariff. 


Protection is socialism naked and unashamed ; 
that is, the State directing into what channels trade 
is to flow. Liberals who give lip service to Free 
Trade have already sold the pass when _ they 
support a Trade Board. That is, the Conservatives, 
the Liberals, and the Socialists have all, like sheep, 
gone astray. When, since the War, so many of 
our politicians, economists, journalists and our 
leading business men, have been utterly and hope- 
lessly wrong it has been left to one or two like 
Dean Inge and Mr. Austin Hopkinson to have seen 
clearly and to have spoken fearlessly. They, 
realizing that Socialism, being a_ religion, cannot 
be overcome by arithmetic, but only by a purer 
and nobler religion, preach the doctrine of the 
*“remnant,” an aristocracy which, believing all 
things and hoping all things, can consequently 
endure all things—for England’s sake. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makerxs of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


Parliament 
N Thursday, September 10th, the House of Commons 
received the official statement of the Treasury on 
the successful arrangement for British credits in the United 
States and France, for which we have to be humbly 
grateful. The portion, amounting to £20,000,000, which 
was open to the French public for subscription was fully 
taken up without delay. This is a sign of confidence in 
our fundamental stability and in our determination to 
support the Government in its stern purpose of restoring 
our national finances. The Opposition, believing itself 
safely irresponsible, condemns in speeches made in and 
out of Parliament both the purpose and the sternness. 
If it had had its way, as declared in those speeches, there 
would have been no such confidence abroad. We should 
have been friendless, and at best only able to count on 
such help as would prevent our bringing others down with 
us in ruin. On such unwilling help Mr. Henderson scemed 
content to rely for justification in continuing a rake’s 
progress, 








into foree on October Ist, should save £22,000,000 on 
this year’s Budget, in addition to a reduction of the 
Sinking Fund. by £13,700,000 which will be applied to 
this year’s revenue. He then turned to new taxation. 
The standard rate of Income Tax is raised to 5s. in the £, 
which is expected to yield £25,000,000 more than the 
estimate at 4s. 6d. We fear that the Treasury may be dis- 
appointed here. By raising the surtax by 10 per cent. 
a gain of £4,000,000 is expected. There are to be certain 
allowances made in the calculation of Income Tax by 
which it is hoped to ease the extra burden laid upon 
industry, for Mr. Snowden realizes the crushing handicap 
of our taxation on British producers and traders. Income 
Tax will be payable on incomes of married persons above 
£150 and of others above £100. The purpose of increasing 
the yield of indirect taxation by £11,500,000 is to be 
achieved by f the tax on beer, which will 
raise the retail price by 1d. a pint ; by a further halfpenny 
an ounce on tobacco ; by 2d. a gallon added to the petrol 
Entertainment Tax. 


an increase oO 


tax, and by extensions of the 
* * * * 

Mr. Snowden then spoke of his plans for converting 
the 5 per cent. War Loan on which comment is made in 
our finance Mr. Graham opened the criticism 
but it was party criticism rather than financial. Mr, 
Snowden had made the Opposition wince by announcing 
that nine-tenths of the under which economies 
are proposed were adopted and approved by the late 
Government. Mr. Runciman argued powerfully on the 
vital necessity of maintaining sterling and defended the 
thousands of millions of pounds in poor persons’ savings 
from the inflation at which the policy of the Opposition 
Though a sound free trader at heart, 


columns. 


items 


aims indirectly. 
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he was inclined in the present straits to prohibit the 
importation of luxuries to correct the balance of trade. 
Mr. Pethick-Lawrence denied that the Budget would 
equalize the sacrifices demanded and made some foolish 
remarks, which we should not have expected from an 
ex-Financial Secretary to the Treasury, about domination 
by foreign finance. 
* * * * 


The Economy Bill 

On Friday, September 11th, the Prime Minister moved 
the Economy Bill, details of which had been circulated. 
Again there was a great deal of self-justification by the 
Opposition (Qui s’excuse, s’accuse!), and Mr. Thomas 
attacked them with vigour. The Bill established that the 
economies may for one month be made by Orders in 
Council. Where haste is of the essence of the business, 
this may be the only means to adopt, but we are glad that 
Lord Winterton put in a word of warning against the 
practice which might encourage bureaucratic government 
to even worse excesses than we have suffered hitherto. 
We have written about some of the economies in a leading 
article and need only record them barely in this column. 
The reductions of salaries of Ministers, Members of Parlia- 
ment, Judges, Civil Servants and members of the Defence 
Services are reckoned at 43 millions. Five millions are 
to be saved on the Defence Services apart from pay. On 
education there will be a saving of over ten million pounds, 
a necessity that everyone will regret. On Health Services 
£1} millions, and on the Road Fund nearly £8 millions 
are to be saved. Lastly, most bitterly needed for some 
reasons and most bitterly regretted for others, the reduc- 
tion of expenditure on Unemployment Insurance is set 
down at £25,800,000. The increase of contributions 
demanded for the same Fund is reckoned at £10,000,000. 
The whole saving amounts to £70,000,000. 

* * * * 
The Budget Again 

The second reading of the Bill was carried on Monday by 
310 votes to 253. Again there was the unprofitable 
attack and defence of the ex-Cabinet Ministers for their 
part in working out the necessary “ cuts.” Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Chamberlain spoke for the Unionist and 
Liberal leaders who were consulted before the National 
Government was formed. On Tuesday the House passed 
the Budget Resolutions. Mr. Graham attacked the Report 
of the May Economy Committee. His old chief, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, wound up the debate with 
a spirited speech. As we read the debate there sounded in 
our ears above the questions of a Budget for six months 
something like the knell tolling for Great Britain’s freedom 
of trade, which for nearly a century has steadily raised us 
to wealth and prosperity exceeding those of other nations. 
Thank heaven it enabled us to fInance our protectionist 
Allies during the War: its last great service. 

x * * ** 

And now it seems in danger of being cast away through 
the folly that has prevailed among us since the War. 
Nothing will ever persuade us that to hamper trade by 
taxing it is the right way to inerease it, or that tariffs on 
goods can bring increased plenty or cheapness to the 
population of an overcrowded island. Yet here was 
Mr. Graham, a Free Trade economist of the Labour 
Party, admitting that he wavers in his faith. Here was 
Mr. Churchill, who left his party for the first time to fight 
brilliantly with us against Mr. Joseph Chambcrlain’s 
‘ampaign, and greatly helped to defeat it, shouting for 
Protection. Lastly, here was Sir John Simon, with the 
acutest brains of the Liberal Party, proving to himself 
by cold reasoning that, if we have lost the favourable 
balance of our trade, we shall be driven to tariffs. If so, 
Ichabod! The glory is departed, for the ark is taken. 


——. 


The Navy 

On Wednesday the Admiralty announced that the Lords 
Commissioners had approved of a temporary SUSPension 
of the exercises of the Atlantic Fleet “ while certain 
representations of hardship under new rates of pay ay 
being investigated.” This is due to the Senior Officer 
(the Commander-in-Chief is unfortunately in hospital) 
having reported that there was “ unrest among a plo. 
portion of the lower ratings ” since the reduced rates of 
pay had been promulgated. There is a guarded tone 
about the announcements, but we earnestly hope that it 
may prove that the “unrest” is only something due 
to a tactless presentation of the changes necessary next 
month. Education, which is of a high standard in the 
Navy, makes it impossible to expect or to desire the old, 
blind discipline enforceable by the “ cat.” Orderly 
representations of views of the lower ratings to sym. 
pathetic officers are common and are welcomed if they 
lead to adjustments of genuine grievances. But His 
Majesty’s Navy, in which, by the way, cash pay is by 
no means the whole of the emoluments or advantages of 
the men, must guard its reputation for patriotism jn 
whatever form it is invoked as devotedly as its efficiency, 

* * * * 

Disarmament 

Signor Grandi, the Italian Foreign Minister, suggested 
last week that the Powers should agree to a complete 
armament holiday till after the Disarmament Conference, 
The suggestion was favourably received in several 
quarters. On Saturday Dr. Curtius, the German Foreign 
Minister, spoke strongly and frankly in the League 
Assembly on the need ‘for “ an appreciable and effective 
reduction of the armaments of the heavily-armed Powers” 
if Germany was to be satisfied with the Conference, 
His speech was interpreted as a hint that Germany 
might perhaps leave the League. Dr. Curtius’s tenure 
of his office is regarded as precarious, because the 
majority in the Reichstag regards him as _ responsible 
for the failure of the scheme for an Austro-German 
economic union. He may then have spoken more 
eandidly than he would otherwise have done. The 
speech was ill-received in France. But M. Laval, the 
Premier, and M. Briand on Saturday accepted the 
invitation to visit Berlin on September 27th. 

** # x * 

The Round Table Conference 

Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy, at Simla, on Monday, 
addressed the Council and Assembly on the importance 
of co-operation in face of India’s economic and political 
difficulties. While all eyes were fixed on the London 
Conference, peace and order must be maintained in 
India and the revolutionary campaign of murder must 
be checked. Meanwhile in London the Federal Structure 
Committee met, and was attended for the first time by 
Mr. Gandhi, wearing a homespun robe over a loin 
cloth. The Congress leader remained silent on Monday, 
but on Tuesday he made a long speech in which he 
demanded complete independence for India. He had 
ceased, he said, to call himself a British subject. He 
aspired to be “a citizen” not in the Empire but in a 
“Commonwealth, in a partnership, possibly an in 
dissoluble partnership, but not a partnership supe 
imposed by one nation upon another.” He added, it 
vague terms, that “the Congress would never think 
of repudiating a single claim or burden that it should 
justly discharge.” 


‘ 


* * * 


South Africa 

The Prime Minister, General Hertzog, announced oa 
Tuesday to the Nationalist Party Congress at Pretoria, 
an intention to abolish the Provincial System. He 
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evidently thinks that he can thereby complete the unity 
of the Union. It will mean the end of the Provincial 
Councils. We generally mistrust proposals for centraliza- 
tion of goverment until it is proved that it is not designed 
to tighten bureaucratic control. We should expect strong 
local feeling to be aroused. That is what Gene ral Hertzog 
evidently expects in Natal, as he offers it the option of 
contracting out of the new scheme. We remember well 
how loth Natal was to enter the Union at all and with 
what a self-denying spirit she acquiesced in appeals made 
to her. We hope that if General Smuts can be distracted 
from the work of the British Association which has 
brought him here, he will enlighten us on the probable 
effects of such a change. 
* * * * 

British Honduras 

Belize, the capital of British Honduras, was almost 
entirely destroyed by a hurricane on September 10th. 
The storm raged through the morning without doing 
much harm, but a second storm, coming after a half-hour 
of calm, was so violent that nothing could stand against 
it. The town was laid in ruins, and a tidal wave, inun- 
dating the place to a depth of sixteen feet, completed 
The number of persons buried in the 





the disaster. 
ruins or drowned by the flood is estimated at a thousand. 
British and American warships have been sent with 
supplies, and aeroplanes with medical stores were des- 
patched by the United States Government as soon 
as the news reached Washington. Most of us at home 
know discreditably little of our fellow subjects there, except 
that they send us mahogany, but the deepest sympathy 
will be felt with the sufferings of the colony. 
* * * % 

An Austrian Fascist Revolt 

Karly on Sunday the Styrian Fascist 
known as the Heimwehr, revolted under Dr. Pfriemer 
and seized a number of towns. Their leader proclaimed 
himself Fascist dictator of Austria. They used machine- 
guns in Kapfenberg, and several Socialists were killed 
or wounded. The Government took prompt measures 
to repress the rising. The troops and police remained 
faithful to the Republic, and by the evening the affair 
A small detachment of the Vienna Heimwehr, 
posted outside the eapital, was disarmed and put under 
arrest. Prince Starhemberg, their leader in Upper 
Austria, was arrested on Monday. The _ Socialists 
abstained from calling out their volunteer force and 
supported the Government. There will, however, be 
no lasting peace in Austria while these political parties 
maintain military organizations with stocks of arms. 
A slighter demonstration of Fascist sentiment was stayed 
in Berlin on Saturday evening, when bands of Herr 
Hitler’s followers assaulted all the Jews whom they 
found in the Kurfiirstendam, the leading shopping 
street. Anti-Semitism is unhappily a main tenct of 
Herr Hitler’s creed. 

* « * * 

The Public Health 

Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Oflicer of the 
Ministry of Health, is, on the whole, reassuring in his 
new report on the health of the nation in 1930. The 
death-rate and the infant mortality rate were the lowest 
yet recorded. Sixty out of every thousand children 
born died in infancy, as against seventy-four in the 
previous year. On the other hand, the death-rate of 
mothers in childbirth showed a slight further increase 
from 4.33 to 4.40 per thousand ; in view of the declining 
birth-rate, it is essential that this alarming growth of 
maternal mortality should be checked. Tuberculosis, 
in its various forms, proved less fatal than ever before, 


volunteers, 


Was over. 


doubtless because its nature is better understood, and its 
treatment is more rational. But cancer claimed more 
victims, and showed an increasing mortality rate, which, 
Sir George Newman fears, may continue for some years. 
There is clearly abundant need for all the help that can 
be given to cancer research. Sir George Newman draws 
attention to “the disquieting increase in claims for 
sickness and disablement benefit,’ and suggests that the 
National Health Insurance, like Unemployment Insur- 
ance, is abused by many unprincipled persons. The panel 
doctors as a class are absolved from blame, but some of 
them are probably careless in giving certificates to panel 
patients whom they cannot afford to lose. 
* x ik * 


Milk Prices 

The National Farmers’ Union, after negotiations with 
the milk traders, has been obliged to accept on behalf 
of the dairy farmers an average price of 1s. 0}d. per gallon 
for the coming year. The milk traders contended that 
the consumer in London and elsewhere must have his 
milk at 6d. a quart, instead of 7d., in the winter as well 
as in the summer. Furthermore, the creameries profess 
their inability to compete with imported butter and 
cheese if they had to pay the farmer more. On the 
other hand, it is said that the dairy farmers cannot 
supply milk with any profit at the lower price, so that 
they are faced with the same difficulty, if in a less 
degree, as the arable farmer. If they were more strongly 


organized, the bargaining might have ended differently. 
* * * ok 


The Schneider Trophy 

As Saturday was wet and stormy, the race for the 
Schneider Trophy over the Solent course was held on 
Sunday, contrary to English practice. Neither France 
nor Italy were represented, but Flight-Lieutenant Booth- 
man’s performance in flying seven times round the 
course at an average speed of 340 miles an hour was 
doubtless good enough to defy any competition. The 
Schneider Trophy, thus won for the third time in consecu- 
tive races, becomes a national possession. After the 
race Flight-Lieutenant Stainforth made four flights to 
establish a new speed record. His average speed was 
379 miles, and his maximum 388 miles an hour. Such 
feats attest the skill and courage of the pilots no less than 
the trustworthiness of the seaplanes and their engines. 
It may be hoped that the Air Force will rest content with 
these spectacular achievements in speed, and concentrate 
its attention on the problem of safe flying, which is still 


by no means solved. 
* * * * 


Come to Britain! 

The question of the improvement of British hotels and 
other facilities for tourists which has been occupying 
the attention of our correspondents suggests that this 
country is becoming alive to the importance of travel 
as a national industry. In this matter Great Britain has 
undoubtedly been somewhat behind the times, and we 
are glad to receive assurances that matters are improving 
and that further inducements are to be given to people 
from overseas to visit and enjoy the undoubted attractions 
and pleasures of our country. From the point of view of 
developing this new industry, it is unfortunate that so 
much emphasis must be laid at the moment on the need 
for economy in local expenditure. 

* * * a 

Bank Rate 4} per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
July 80th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
993; on Wednesday week, 1003 ; a vear ago, 103}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 914; on Wednesday 
week, 90$ ; a year ago, 92. Conversion Loan (3$ per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 78}x.d.; on Wednesday week, 77§x.d.; a 
year ago, 78, 
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The New Budget 


FYXHE rapidity with which the events have moved 

lately in this country has been bewildering, and 
we must beware lest excitement and lack of time to 
think should deceptively carry us along with a fine 
air of surmounting our troubles when the real need is 
for a very grim determination and power to “ 
very stiff course. 


stay” a 
What fraction of the nation has been 
conscious of the humiliation into which we have been 
plunged by the recklessness of our democratic Govern- 
ments since the War, so that we are finally driven to 
sue for help from other countries to get us out of our 
difficulties ? A sense of shame would help us to hasten 
to get rid of the results of our folly, whatever the sacrifices 
entailed. We have in these columns steadfastly refrained 
from recriminations against those Governments. The 
times are too serious to waste effort on anything so 
useless. But we do blame those members of the last 
Government who ran away when they realized the 
imminence of the crash and the severity of the measures 
needed to avert it. They cringed before the bidding 
of a body outside Parliament, a body which had indeed 


some special information, but not the knowledge, 
responsibility or authority that the Cabinet ought 


to have; they realized that to save the country would 
entail the imposition of sacrifices upon the nation, and 
they preferred that others should bear the odium. Their 
part, as revealed in the House of Commons, in agreeing 
with the Cabinet’s conclusions and proposals up to a 
certain moment and then “ quitting,” as they say in 
the United States, leaves a nasty taste in the mouth. 
They will not wash it out by abusing their stouter 
colleagues and others who have accepted the odium, 
and we would suggest that if they want to help their 
country they should devote their thoughts to mitigating 
the ill effects which must be the first, but we hope not 
the lasting signs of economies—namely, the discharge 
In this respect there is a little 
cold comfort to be gathered from a Report, now pub- 
lished by the Stationery Office as a non-Parliamentary 
“Cmd.” paper, which was made for the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance upon the fate of 
persons who were disallowed the “ dole.” The Report. 
the published in The Times of 
September 11th, will repay reading by all students of 
social questions; but the point we would emphasize 
here is that 33 per cent. of these people found work and 
wages when they were driven urgently to seek them. 

A definite step towards realizing what is before us 
was taken Mr. introduced his new 
emergency Budget. We are heartily glad for our own 
sakes, as well as for his, that his physical health was 
entirely different from that under which he laboured 
alter Easter. If he had been a fit man then he would 
never have let himself be driven, as he was, along a 
temporizing path of that belied 
the solemn warnings which were the true reflection of 
his intelligence. 


of more wage-earners. 


Or even summary 


when Snowden 


make-shift devices 
H[e has now put his opinions into action 
with consummate courage which calls for a courageous 
response from the country. The urgency of time, as 
much as anything, must have led him in deciding upon 


the new taxes to lay them upon “ well tried revenue- 


producers.” The first is the income-tax payer. Mr. 
Snowden realizes that here is a further burden on 


industry, which will find competition with happy foreign 
rivals harder than He has tried to mitigate it 
slightly in other ways and we hope that it can bear the 
burden. There are alterations in respect of allowances, 
but his great change is in the point at which Jiability 


ever. 


begins: for married persons at £150 instead of £295 
for others at £100 instead of £135. He told the eis 
nothing about any new methods of collection, but we 
presume that he sees how to avoid the danger that the 
collection of a great number of small sums MAY Cost 
more than it produces. This has in the past saved the 
man of small income from that privilege of citizenship, 
the payment of direct taxation, and often from realizing 
that in this hard world we get nothing for which somebody 
does not pay. Beer, tobacco, and the entertainment 
tax, the luxuries of the many, must each pay a little 
more. Petrol has become a necessary of industry as 
well as a luxury, but it will contribute more and stil 
remain far cheaper than we have known it. 

There has been little protest against these im positions, 
but the test will be found in how we bear the direc 
financial losses, the “cuts” in income that will come 
upon us, and upon some of us with cutting force indeed, 
When a family has justifiably set itself a standard o 
living and undertaken responsibilities commensurate with 
the income on which it has quite fairly reckoned, jt 
deserves all sympathy, for its way is hard when it js 
driven to change. We beg that no reader will think 
that it is easy for us to sit and write pompous or in. 
sensitive encouragement to other people to tighten their 
belts, or to smile when facing real hardship. — It is not 
easy: yet, even if it were, it would still be the duty of 
anyone who tries in any measure to guide public opinion 
to urge his fellow countrymen and women to bear their 
burdens with all the courage and determination that 
they can command. Nearly everyone who draws his 
income from the State will suffer, Ministers, Members ot 
Parliament, Judges, soldiers and_ sailors, panel doctors, 
and most pitiable of all, the genuinely out of work: 
all will be poorer. But we are certain that they will 
give no worse service to King and Country. The Police 
will, no doubt, have their pay reduced throughout the 
country, for local authorities are alive to the need, but 
the gain to the National Exchequer at their expense 
will not be great. We mention them because we par- 
ticularly regret the need to reduce their pay. The Police 
showed great dignity and self-restraint when they were ill- 
paid in comparison with other workers, and disgracefully 
ill-paid in respect of the responsibilities demanded of 
them. No one deserved better the very substantial 
rise that came to them, and we are sorry that they should 
lose any of it. But we have confidence that the character 
and dignity of the Force will rise to the sacrifice. 

In some respects we may liken to the Police the chief 
sufferers by the savings on education, the teachers ; for 
they, too, were for long paid far below their deserts; 
received a handsome rise, to the delight of everyone ¥n0 
knew their work, and are now called upon to surrendet 
some of it. We pass over the saddening reduction of 
grants to the and the reduction in_ the 
expenditure on education, other than in salaries. It is 
true that to spend money on education is not extravagance, 
but one of the finest possible investments ; 


Universities 


just now 
we have neither the money for extravagance nor the 
savings or superfluous income which we can_ invest. 
But we must write a word as to the teachers, for we are 
disturbed by the line taken in their name by the National 
Union of ‘Teachers. 


We do most truly and_ heartily 
sympathize with a body of people who after a long 
education, sometimes expensive to self-sacrificing parents, 
But our very respect for them and 
their calling makes us look to them to give an example 


deserve good pay. 


We regret to read a 


of patriotism and_ leadership, 
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manifesto, sent even to our advertisement ‘columns, by men and women, makes us confident that they personally 
the N.U.T., for it is unworthy of the dignity of that will be among the readiest to suffer cheerfully. 





225, great profession in times when it should be showing The Government and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Duse an example of dignified acceptance of a call for sacrifice. have done their odious part with courage. The country 

We However, we see that the N.U.T. has a duty, which it _ is in the grip of forces that compels it to suffer. Let us 

the thinks it is following, to its members : we can only say — bear our own burdens, and so far as may be, one another's, 

Cost that it has a grievously narrow sense of its duty. A large with as good a face as we can. So shall we find it easier, 

the and fairly intimate knowledge of teachers themselves, andso shall we preserve our dignity in the eyes of the world. 

hip, ff ‘ 

ring 

at Slums and Economy 

ent aaa, 

ite | ' By B. S. Towxror. 

a / ANY readers of the Spectator no doubt fear that interests have become entrenched on many a municipal 

till \ Government economies may impede the pro- housing estate. In some cases chairmen of district 
yision of better housing accommodation for those now councils and councillors have succeeded in becoming 

ns, living in the slums. Even if housing legislation is not municipal tenants themselves. In any case _ oflicials 


suspended, the force of events will probably compel a will not enthusiastically weleome the task of evicting 


er 
z slowing down of the municipal building of small houses. men and women who have paid their rents regularly, 
ed, Already a number of local authorities have adjourned and going through the unpleasant process of selecting 
of consideration of housing schemes, and in one or two new tenants. The process of redistribution is bound to 
ith cases have asked that the 1931 Housing Act should be be unpopular, and will expose members of housing 
it suspended, committees to bitter criticism, But Mr. MacDonald has 
is It must not be taken for granted that a lull in municipal warned the whole country that we have to cut our coat 
nk housing will necessarily mean reaction. Indeed there are according to our cloth. The warning will no doubt be 
iN some who think that the time has come to take stock of applied to municipal housing. 

eir the position in order to discover how far we are leaving If the policy outlined above, which has already been 
ot undone what we ought to have done in housing. The initiated by some far-seeing local authorities, is generally 
of valuable speech made on the wireless this month by Sir adopted, it will mean that much better homes will be 
on John Mann, whose writings are well known to readers of available within the next twelve months for a quarter of 
ir the Spectator, indicated that much more may still be done a million persons now suffering from bad conditions in 
at by wise management. His broadcast speech suggests the our slums. But such a transfer will make the question 
is question, “‘ Are we making the best use of the 960,000 of management all the more important. Nothing is more 
of municipal dwellings erected since the War, and are all encouraging to those who believe in the innate common 


‘, housing estates efliciently managed ? ” sense of the British than to see the way unskilled workers, 


¢ We have undertaken financial liabilities since the War often unemployed and suffering from bad health, respond 
i in the form of national and local loans borrowed for the to better conditions, provided that they are assisted by 
e improvement of housing conditions in these islands to an landlords and their agents. An exhibition of the work 
le amount estimated by reliable authorities as approxi- of voluntary housing societies in London is to be held 
it mately £1,000,000,000. Part of this sum has already been in the Central Hall during the coming autumn, and this 
e taken out of the pockets of taxpayers and ratepayers, and — will reveal the success of women house property managers 

the remainder will continue to be extracted from the next in dealing with families removed from squalid conditions, 
e two generations up to the year 1982. These figures are Management is not, however, a matter for women only, 
; so staggeringly high that they are diflieult to comprehend, ‘The Exeter Workmen's Dwellings Company with a history 
y A simpler figure is that of last vear’s loss on London of half a century of work in dealing with the poorest of 
f County Council dwellings. According to the official the community, is managed by men. It is providing 
| report of the Comptroller, this loss amounted to more than good homes for nearly 1,000 people dragged from the 
a shilling a week on each of 213,000 occupants. We have horrors of slum life; it is paying a dividend of 2} per 
’ made more progress in housing reform than any other — cent. ; only £2 10s. out of total rents of over £11,000 


have had to be written off as irrecoverable ; and, according 
to Mr. I. P. G. Davey, the Secretary, over 99 per cent. of 
the tenants are keeping their new homes in good order. 


nation in the world, but still have evil slums to clear in 
town and country. 

Should the National Government, either by Orders in 
) Council or by administrative action, slow down the The same story is told by those who administer all 


) expenditure of public money upon new council houses, voluntary housing associations, provided skilled managers 


there is no need for housing reformers to despair. Much are employed. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that a temporary 


may be done by housing committees conducting a 
cessation of the building of municipal houses may be 


g 
rigorous examination in the family responsibilities and 
the gross earnings of all their tenants. It will not be 
sufficient to ascertain the income of the chief householder, 
for experience proves that in many council houses there 
Some tenants will throughout the country to ensure that every council 
dwelling is occupied by a family, that is thoroughly 


a blessing in disguise, provided housing committees do 
not relax their efforts to improve conditions. In the 
first place it is desirable that steps should be taken 





are two or more weekly wage-carncrs. 
obstinately refuse to give any information at all. This 
may be taken as a tacit acknowledgement that they deserving of financial support at the cost of their 
recognize that their position is such as not to justify the neighbours. In the second place more eflicient manage- 
ment, either by men or women trained on the Octavia 


Hill principle, is desirable. It will be foolish extravagance 


continuance of an indirect ‘‘ dole” in the form of an 
uneconomic rent. Such families should be placed on the 
list of those to be warned that after January Ist, 1932 to allow our municipal housing estates to degenerate into 
they will no longer be accepted as council tenants, and slums before the debts incurred are paid off by our 
that their homes will be required for other families, now children and grandchildren. True economy to-day 
occupying overcrowded and insanitary homes. demands that the best use possible should be made of the 
This policy will not be easy to carry out. Vested 960,000 municipal homes built since the War. 
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The Week in Parliament 


A WEEK largely of recriminations between men who 
4 have been associated during the whole life of the 
most powerful party in Parliament. Most of the debate 
on the Economy Bill has been taken up with the question 
of how far the late Cabinet really went in agreeing to 
economies. Nine-tenths of the items, said Mr. Snowden, 
and the whole of the total sum involved. This assent 
was, the late Ministers argued, conditional, and reserved 
certain details. There seems to have been no definite 
agreement by the Ministers actually to cut the seale of 
unemployment benefit, though there was, it would seem, 
an agreement to reduce the period of transitional benefit. 
And on the question of teachers’ salaries it is evident, 
as Lord Eustace Percy insisted, that a cut of 15 per cent. 
was at least under serious discussion. 
not very edifying. 


This squabble was 
Yet it is difficult to see how it could be 
avoided in an-attempt, on the one side, of Ministers 
who remained in the National Government to justify 
their remaining, and on the other, of the resigning 
Ministers to justify their resignations. 
Friday's debate was perhaps the bitterest. The mild 
Mr. Clynes, who twice in his career has yielded leadership 
of his Party and so his reversion of the Premiership, 
attacked the man who but a week or two since was his 
chief with a cold intensity much more effective than 
the noisier demonstrations of other ex-Ministers—and 
more effective than the charges of personal avarice 
thrown by back-benchers on the Opposition side at the 
heads of the Labour members of the present Government. 
The debate throughout has revealed the failure on 
the part of many members of the Opposition to grasp 
the nature of a They have 
kept asking for proofs of a crisis, of a catastrophic flight 
from the pound, whereas, of course, essence of a crisis 
of confidence is the state of mind of those who might 
withdiaw funds, and an estimate of a 


“crisis of confidence.” 


state of mind 
is a matter of judgement. not something concerning 


Federal 


By W. Horsr 


YOMETHING more than the ebullient joy of a 
h popular fiesta marked the celebration last Friday 
(September 11th) of Catalonia’s féte nationale. Until 
the establishment of the Republic such rejoicings were 
frowned upon and even officially held to be seditious. 
On this occasion, however, Colonel Macia and members 
of the Generalitat as well as the municipal authorities of 
Barcelona took an active part in the proceedings and 
‘demonstrated ” with patriotic fervour. They probably 
intended this as a gentle reminder that the Republic 
has not yet done justice to Regionalist aspirations, that 
the Catalan problem, in particular, remains in a state of 
suspended animation. It was the anniversary of the 
assault of Barcelona by Castilian troops under King 
Philip V. of Bourbon in 1714, which suppressed Catalonia’s 
independent In the war of the Spanish 
* backed the horse,” 
Charles of Hapsburg, and from that moment began a 
rigid administration of Spain as a unitary State. Not 
indeed that Spain was made so entirely 
through its subjection to French influence. 


personality, 


Succession the Catalans wrong 


‘invertebrate ” 
The central- 
izing tendency was already there by reason of the pattern 
the Catholic Kings. 
onwards the 


of religious unity laid down by 
fifteenth cherished 
divisions of local autonomy, regional and municipal, 
were swept away in the Imperialist tide ; 


Krom the century 


leaving behind 


which you can give statistics. If the Government in 
August had waited for “ full proof of a crisis ” jt would 
have meant waiting for the crisis to do its damage, 
Mr. Tom Johnston, who wound up the first day’s debate 
on the Economy Bill, himself, however, gave unwittiy 
testimony to the crisis in quoting a letter from the 
Governor of the Bank of England to the Governor of 
the Bank of France. ‘‘ Unless dramatic measures are 
taken to save it,” wrote Mr. Norman, ‘ the apitalist 
system throughout the civilized world will be wreckeq 
within a year. I should like this prediction to be filed 
for future reference.” 

In opening Monday’s debate for the Government, Sir 
Herbert Samuel faced frankly the fact that the measures 
of economy would still further aggravate unemployment, 
When Mr. Thirtle suggested that Sir Herbert was speaking 
from the wrong side of the House, he (Sir Herbert) 
retorted: ‘‘ We have not the resources to go on with 
these expenditures.” (A Member later suggested that 
“resources > was not quite the right word, since we 
had labour, raw material, machinery, ships, all unem. 
ployed. The better word, he suggested, would have 
been ‘“‘money.”) ‘It is for that reason,” concluded 
Sir Herbert, “ that many of us who for forty years have 
taken an active part in social reform will go into the 
Lobby with heavy hearts it is true, but not, as has 
been suggested, with uneasy consciences, because we 
see that there is no alternative.” 

As the debate progressed day by day two elements 
began to emerge as by-products of the Budget proposals 
properly speaking : Monetary reform and the tariff. Mr, 
Churchill, curiously enough in view of the part he took 
in the return to gold, took the line that our troubles 
were merely monetary. He wanted this Parliament at 
least to declare for tariffs and clarify issues for the 
general election. His new recruit for tariffs was Sir 
John Simon, GUARDIAN, 


“ 
> 

Spain : 
ALL CARTER. 
them, however, a force of tradition which buoys up 
powerfully every modern current of self-determination. 
This mediaeval tradition, apart from historical and geo- 
graphical evidence, makes it necessary to consider the 
claims of those who would make of the new Spain a 
federalist State. All who know Spain concur in holding 
her up as the example of a country where local patriotism 

la patria chica—has never been submerged. True, 
there was, under the Monarchy, no serious demand for 
political autonomy outside Catalonia. And the Catalans 
themselves, until recently, did not so much prate of their 
ancient independence as complain of their unhappy 
Jot as a “ persecuted minority ”—during the Dictatorship 
of General Primo de Rivera with some reason. But 
behind and beyond the demand for “ freedom” is a 
growing consciousness among the Catalans that they are 
the standard-bearers of the true federal tradition 
obliterated by four centuries of an “ alien’? Monarchy. 

During the last three months Spain’s constitution- 
carpenters have been fully employed. There was first 
of all the draft prepared by a Juridical Committee wit! 
Senor Ossorio y Gallardo as chairman, a distinguished 


. 


lawyer and democratic conservative who, though remain- 
ing in theory a Monarchist, despaired of saving Alfonso 
XU. and played an important part in the evolution of 
This draft maintained the unitary frames 


the Republic. 
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& of the old Monarchist State, but provided for a 


wol , 
measure of regional autonomy where three-quarters of 
the inhabitants of contiguous provinces were united in 


demanding it. It was not at all the kind of constitution 
which was expected by ardent Republicans, and the 
Government simply took note of it, commending to the 
Cortes the task of drafting another more radical document. 

The Parliamentary Committee was chiefly concerned 
to reinforce those of the original measures which were 
directed against the power of the Church. Its draft made 
no change in the provisions defining the structure of the 
State (unitary, not federal), and in the general debate 
which was concluded last week the Deputies tried to 
avoid this thorny subject. Don Jose Ortega y Gasset 
alone, the most perspicacious perhaps of the Republic’s 
intellectual councillors, remarked on the anomaly of pro- 
viding autonomy for certain regions and leaving the rest 
of Spain as a centralized State. He foresaw in this un- 
equal distribution of the strains the pull of forces calcu- 
lated to undermine the whole structure, and his opinion 
js shared by a growing number of unprejudiced Spaniards. 

Meanwhile Basques, Galicians and Andalusians, as 
well as the militant Catalans, set to work on independent 
Statutes which look forward to a federal Republic of 
Spanish peoples and reject the idea of a State on the 
The Statute drawn up by the Society for 
‘free State ’’—including 
Navarre—each province of which shall itself be  self- 
governed: the Basque State to have its own judiciary, 
civil administration, armed forces, its own régime for 
for 
of high policy, even the Monarchy had left to its Basque 
subjects a certain degree of autonomy, such as the right 
to collect its own taxes, these demands are not exorbitant. 


French model. 
Basque Studies provides for a 


communications and harbours, &e. Since, reasons 


As a result. however, of the more radical measures pro- 
posed in the Cortes against the Church, they were later 
supplemented by a demand that the Basque State should 
make its own adjustment of relations between ecclesias- 
tieal and civil powers and contract a separate concordat 
with the Vatican. * Nationalism ” 
derived some of its strength from Clerical survivors of the 
old Carlist cause, and in the Basque Provinces alone has 
there been any really strong rally to the call of the 
Catholic Action party which is defending the Church’s 
privileges and the religious orders. 


Basque has always 


The Galician Statute is similar in character but com- 


mits public services generally to the Federal State. The 
“Statute of the Catalan Provinces “—drawn up by the 


submitted to a referendum 
which gave, of course, tumultuous approval, and then 
presented to the Cortes in Madrid 
ment, 


Generalitat Government, 
is an imposing docu- 
The Magna Charta of Catalonia announces an 
autonomous State, but it is otherwise so framed as to satisfy 
reasonabl Customs, excise duties and State 
monopolies are recognized to be matters for the Federa] 
Government. The Catalonian State, would 
levy its own income tax. Banking, stock exchange 
business, the railway system and civil aviation, law, 
judicial administration and public order are specifically 
to the autonomous State. Relations between 
Church and State do not come into prominence, but it is 
noteworthy that the demand for a separate Concordat 
occurs in another unofficial Statute brought out by the 
Unio Catalanista, 


opinion. 


however, 


reserved 


have sub- 


stantially strengthened the feeling that this charter was 


and subsequent events 
a tar too moderate expression of the Catalan’s desire for 
“Dominion Status.” The question of educational ad- 
ministration and the use of Catalan in schools and law 
courts had already been settled. A fortnight after the 
Republic was inaugurated the Provisional Government 


published an emergency decree which satisfied these 
minimum demands for cultural autonomy. The fact that 
Sefior Marcelino Domingo, Minister of Education, 
himself a Catalan, and was closcly identified with their 
protests against the Dictatorship, made this plain-sailing, 
It was swallowed quite cheerfully too by non-Catalan 
opinion. On the subject of labour control, however, 
there is bitter dissension. The Socialists, who are the 
backbone of the central Government, have an oppor- 
tunity of “ downing” the rival Syndicalist organization 
—to which the bulk of the working population of Cata- 
lonia belong—that is not likely to recur. The turbulent 
elements in Barcelona are capable of stirring up such a 
‘ampaign of violence as to wreck the Catalans’ hopes of a 
definitive political settlement with Madrid. 

For, let there mistake, distrust of Catalan 
ambitions has revived since the first flush of Republican 
enthusiasm. The Catalan, with all his qualities, has 
never been popular in the rest of Spain. It is the fear 
that Catalonia might dominate in any loose confederation 
of Spanish ‘ Prussia in the old German 
Reich, that has more than anything else given to 


1S 


be no 


* nations,” like 


federalists a sense of frustration. That non-Catalan 
opinion is at present “on edge” is undoubted. So 


far the boycott of Catalan goods has not amounted to 
much, but it will develop at the first hint of * direct 


action’? by the Catalanists. 


There was no little resent- 
ment at the refusal of Catalan deputies in the Cortes 
to join in the vote of confidence accorded to Senor 
Aleala-Zamora’s Government. It is generally thought, 
too, that the power wielded by the Sindicato Unico 
over Colonel Macia himself bodes ill for future stability. 
People are naturally haunted by the memory of the 
terrorism in Barcelona in the early post-War years, 
which was only 
General Martinez 
generated by the 


checked by the brutal methods of 
Anido. Above all, friction 
divergent interpretations of the Pact 
the agreement reached by the united 
Republican forces working for the overthrow of the 
Your Catalan takes it that, 
Macia’s own words, “the fulfilment of that 


has been 


of San Sebastian, 
monarchy. for granted 
in Colonel 
pledge was to be and is acceptance by the Cortes of the 
de facto position in Catalonia.” Not 
Senor Macia and men seize the symbols of 


for nothing did 
his merry 
power and proclaim the Catalan Republic on April 14th, 
several hours before Spain itself beeame a Republic. 
The other view, which is widely held throughout the 
rest of Spain, insists on the sovereignty of the Cortes, 
on Parliament’s right to modify the Statute of Catalonia 
to suit the final form of the Constitution of Spain. 

We are in the presence of much the same psychological 
bedevilled Great Britain’s Indian 
Most of those whose ery is “ Independence - 


impasse that has 
problem. \ 
are already thinking in terms of equality of status (vide 
the misunderstanding between Mr. Gandhi and 
Lord Willingdon on the implementing of the Delhi 
Pact): Englishmen, on the other hand, while perfectly 


recent 


willing to try and meet Indian aspirations, are emphatic 


that “ self-government,” or even only a measure of if, 
has to be conceded by Parliament in London. With 
good will on both sides there is actually no reason why 
Spain’s hoary “ Catalan problem” should not soon be 


out of the This psychological conflict, however, 


is the key to any solution. 


way. 
In itself it is a powerful 
federalist 
could 


* social 


a bold federal or rather 
the 


measure 


recommendation for 
Basques, Galicians and others 
be placated the of 
contemplated in the unitary constitution 
field. 


the Catalan question would 


experiment. 
no doubt 

autonomy ” 
that at present holds the 
the previous history of 


by 


No one familiar with 
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suggest that the turbid waters of Catalan “ nationalism,” 
on the other hand, can be thus drained away. 

The Government and the Cortes will probably remodel 
the present draft so as to canalize Catalan energies in a 
bid for a future Spain bearing some resemblance to 
present-day Switzerland. ‘“‘ Not federal but federable ” 
is the demand of all Spaniards who are looking ahead, 
confident in the stability of the Republic. And a future 
Commonwealth of Iberian peoples is the ideal, a political 
conception which, like the British Commonwealth, is 
likely to have the best possible influence on the emergent 
international community. 


Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian 
States 


By Con, K. N. Haxksar. 

FYNHE Indian Princes have declared unequivocally that 

they stand for India’s connexion with Britain. 
Their loyalty is based on their devotion to the person of 
the King Emperor. If in these communistic days such a 
sentiment is held to be unenlightened, the Princes have 
every intention of remaining unenlightened. They do 
not consider, however, that the British Connexion postu- 
lates the direct control of India’s internal affairs by Britain. 

Such an attitude must be disappointing to their 
would-be pastors and masters, English or Indian, who 
for years have preached the doctrine that the removal 
of British control from India must sound the death-knell 
of the States. To such a doctrine of self-interest the 
Indian Princes have displayed an obtuseness for many a 
year; to-day they display a similar obtuseness towards 
its clumsy variant which would hold up to them as a 
portentous bugbear Mahatma Gandhi. 

They may not accept one-half of his theories (his 
economic theories in particular) or one-quarter of his 
policy as adumbrated at the recent Karachi Congress ; 
but they cannot feel that he means ill to them or to their 
States. Many of them, sometimes at considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience, have made a point of discussing 
intimate matters with him intimately. Even if they did 
not remain to pray, they did not go to scoff. Perhaps 
none of them felt that his talk with Gandhi was a waste 
of time. 

But is Gandhi a genuine well-wisher of the States ? 
By sentiment, he should be. He was born in a State of 
which his father was at the time Diwan (Chief Minister). 
His grandfather had held the same post, and Gandhi’s 
youthful ambition was to follow in their footsteps. His 
application for service in a State where his family had 
almost established a hereditary claim to the Diwanship 
was countered by the order that he should first take a 
degree. It is interesting to speculate how different the 
course of recent Indian history might have proved had 
the youngster obtained the employment he then sought. 

Distrusting his powers of passing the B.A. examination, 
Gandhi decided on the then easier option of being called 
to the Bar, and so journeyed across the black water and 
came into touch with London and the West. Amid new 
interests and new tribulations the idea of service in an 
Indian State faded, but not so the affection for Indian 
India. This can be seen by anyone who chooses to read 
between the lines in that extraordinary effort at. self- 
revelation, My Experiments with Truth. In such an 
affection there is nothing strange. The States command 
sentimental loyalties in a way that the Provinces of 
British India have never yet sueceeded in doing. Such 


loyalties are rather fine even if they be apt to conflict 
with the aspirations of enthusiasts who would like to see 
India become a nation overnight. 


—— 

But more cogent reasons than sentiment may 
suggested as underlying Gandhi's friendly regard for the 
States. In the dominions of the Indian Princes COM. 
munal differences do not distract society, do not embitte, 
politics. That of India’s present sorrows the crown of 
sorrows is Communalism, can be denied by few. Gand) 
himself affirms it. It is a more difficult problem than 
the Communism against which he fights so shrewd, 
Whatever be its pathology, the States are free of em: 
munalistic infection and deserve full credit for the Socia| 
hygiene that insures such an immunity. Gandhi may beg 
saint or a sinner, but he is the last man to refuse credit 
where eredit is due. Without doubt he approves the 
absence.ot the communal spirit throughout the territories 
of the Indian Princes. 

The question of the depressed classes faces the States 
even as it faces the Provinces, but the former are likely 
to find the answer more easily than the latter, since in 
Indian India this social question has not so far been com. 
plicated by its conversion into a political one, such as jt 
has become in British India. It will be solved eventually 
by personal influence rather than by legislation, and jt 
is difficult in the world of to-day to find persons locally 
more influential than the Indian Princes, each in his own 
particular State. Few, if any, of those Rulers can haye 
any quarrel with Gandhi’s main idea that under any 
system of Federation in India, the fundamental rights of 
the individual in the Provinces or the States should be 
the same, even if they may not agree with him as to what 
exactly those rights should be or as to the best method 
of implementing those rights. 

Again, Gandhi is a brave man and not afraid of much 
in the material world where his lot is cast. But would 
he not admit his forebodings in one particular matter? 
Is he not afraid of the rapid industrialization of India 
along Western lines, perhaps because he is aware that in 
his mental armoury he has no real weapon of defence 
against such a possibility? If the States as a whole 
cannot show the factory system spreading with the same 
rapidity as can the Provinces, Gandhi is the last person 
to find fault with such a laggard progress towards indus- 
trial modernity. 

Other reasons—and, perhaps, less negative ones than 
those already mentioned—may be adduced for the 
hypothesis that Gandhi does not hold everything to be 
rotten in the State of Janjira. As an idealist, Gandhi 
doubtless would like to mould each of those States 
nearer to his heart’s desire, but with him it would always 
be a case of mending, not of ending. He has never 
associated himself with the section of Indian _ politicians 
who give tongue directly the question of the States is 
mentioned, and the writer believes that such reticence 
is not due to the fact that Gandhi is neither a demagogue 
nor a Machiavelli. Rather it is that this man of Faith, 
who sees the good in everything, can appreciate what 
good there is in the States at present and what tremendous 
possibilities for future good depend on their continuance. 

Gandhi trusts the States, and trust begets trust, but 
that is not the whole of the matter. Whatever its basis, 
his affection for the States is a genuine sentiment, just 
as his faith in them is founded on reason. But was there 
ever a man whose motives were worse misconceived, 
whose ideals were regarded as more impracticable, and 
whose determination more under-rated than this man of 
Destiny ? 
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Tendencies in Secondary Education 
By Lorn Eustace Percy. 
lucational year is beginning, and we propose to publish 
some articles, which deal broadly with current problems of Educa- 


n this country. The next will, we hope, be one by Sir Henry 
Spectator. | 


A new €¢ 


tion I 
Hadow.— Kp. 
/PHE casual foreign observer of English secondary 

education would probably be first struck by its 
appearance of uniformity. Our secondary schools seem 
to be undergoing no process of differentiation similar to 
that which has been applied, for instance, to the Gymnasia 
of Germany and Czechoslovakia. The grant-aided second- 
ary school differs markedly in age and range from the 
ff public * school, but this difference is social rather than 
educational. On the whole, we appear to be content 
with one type of secondary education for all comers. 

This impression would, of course, be in some ways 
mistaken. The Englishman would probably reply that 
he has no need to differentiate between types of school 
because, unlike his Continental neighbours, he sees no 
yeason why there should not be an almost infinite variety 
of curriculum within each school, whatever its nominal 
classification may be. But, true as this is, great as has 
been the change during the last thirty years in the 
direction of variety of curriculum for secondary pupils 
from the age of sixteen, and considerable as is the variety 
recognized by the examinations for both the First and 
Higher School Certificates, it must be admitted that this 
variety does not correspond to any coherent educational 
ideas, but is rather the modern form of a time-honoured 
English assumption—namely, that it does not matter 
much on what subjects the schoolboy exercises his mind 
so long as the exercise is sufficiently strenuous. Moreover, 
the variety is strictly limited and there is, in particular, 
no such reconciliation within the walls of one school 
between ‘ technical ” * academic ” 
exists in the American high school. The defect of our 
present system, or lack of system, is that we have gone 


‘ 


and education as 


far enough in the direction of variety to have lost any 
single standard of secondary education, such as was 
supplied by the old classical curriculum, vet not far 
enough to have realized, as Ontario, for instance, has 
begun to realize in her high schools, the need for a recog- 
nized variety of stattdards. We allow a great deal of 
specialization according to the pupil’s bent—probably 
too much; but these specialities seem to surround the 
rising generation like trees, through which it cannot see 
the wood of education at all. 

I seriously suggest that this lack of definite intellectual 
standards in our secondary education is a grave national 
danger. I say “ intellectual”? standards advisedly. Our 
secondary schools, whether State-aided or not, have well- 
marked social, moral and even cultural standards ; their 
civilizing influence on manners and even on modes of 
thought is unmistakeable. But their intellectual achieve- 
ment, though often high, is empirical and haphazard ; 
those who succeed in any course of study and those who 
fail cannot measure their success or failure by any recog- 
nized tests of excellence. The work of teachers and 
pupils is usually earnest and solid, but the intellectual 
result is sloppy ; and this criticism applies generally to 
the education of the 400,000 or so boys and girls in our 
grant-aided secondary schools, to the 31,000 or so boys 


in the “* public ” schools, and to the 32,000 or so girls in 


hon-grant-aided public secondary schools for girls, as 
well as to between 50,000 and 100,000 pupils in other 
schools not so easily classified. 

Masters and mistresses in these schools are fully alive 
to all this, though they might think this way of expressing 
it exaggerated and crude. 


But the remedy is not easy 


to devise. The truth is that the English secondary school 
is a rather rigid organization. It has the innate conser- 
vatism of all small self-governing bodies, for the English 
tradition of self-government in higher education has been 
handed down even to the municipal secondary school. At 
the same time it is too closely linked with the Universi- 
ties, too dependent on University matriculation stand- 
ards, to enjoy any wide freedom of evolution; and this 
dependence would however drastically the 
present examination system might be revised. It is 
improbable, therefore, that the kind of intellectual 
clarification for which we are looking will come from 
within the existing secondary school system, and for that 


remain 


reason, if for no other, we ought to realize that the true 
line of progress in popular education does not lie along 
the old groove of advocating a mere multiplication of 
institutions complying with the requirements of the 
Regulations of the Board of Education for Secondary 
Schools or a mere increase in the number of * free places ”’ 
offered by such institutions to children from the public 
elementary schools. 

Bold as it may seem to say so, the intellectual future 
of our secondary education lies rather at this moment 
with the new types of school now being developed outside 
the secondary school system. Of these, 
technical schools have been the pioneers and remain the 
most interesting ; them the Central 
schools, especially on their commercial side; and now, 
following on these older experiments, the multitude of 
senior and central schools which have been growing up in 


the junior 


4 


next to London 


all parts of the country during the last five or six years, 
The growth of these middle or intermediate schools, as 
they would be called in other countries, has led, at the 
outset, to a demand, especially from the teaching pro- 
fession, that all such schools should be assimilated in 
status and material conditions (for instance, in buildings, 
stafling, size of classes and salary scales) to secondary 
schools and, though the advocates of this policy would 
disclaim a desire to copy slavishly in these schools the 
established secondary curricula and are positively 
oppesed to applying to them the established secondary 
examinations, vet many would like to see them organized 
as “ multiple bias schools—which might well mean in 
practice that their courses of study would cover much 
the same ground as those of the secondary school, with 
perhaps a slightly greater admixture of “ technical ” 
instruction. Admitting all that is valuable and true in 
such views, it seems necessary nevertheless to insist that, 
at this stage, what we should require from these schools 
is rather a contrast, or coherent alternatives, to the 
secondary school than an approximate duplication of it. 
On the whole, the junior technical school which converts 
itself, as one or two have done experimentally, into a 
* secondary school with technical bias ” does not improve 
itself, and a London Central school which converted 
itself into a secondary school with a modern language 
bias would probably neither add to the practical utility 
of its language teaching nor raise the intellectual standards 
of its pupils. 

The two great questions which a national system of 
secondary education has to answer at the present day are : 
first, what place should it give to the study of languages, 
ancient or modern; and secondly, what place should it 
give to the study of applied science? During the last 
thirty vears or so, we in this country have allowed science 
to displace languages as a medium of higher education to 
a greater extent than any other European country, not 
excepting Sovict Russia, yet at the secondary school 
(though not, of course, in the technological departments 


of our Universities) our teaching of science has been, it 
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may be urged, more academic and less practical than 
even the old teaching of ancient languages. The practical 
use of language for the nice expression of thought is 
inherent in any language teaching ; but the practical use 
of science in harnessing nature to man’s uses leads into 
those regions of technical education which our secondary 
schools have hitherto eschewed. Our Universities and our 
secondary schools can do much to supply an answer to 
the first question. Probably, the most marked feature 
of our secondary schools during the néxt few years will 
be a great development of modern language teaching and 
some decline in the emphasis which has recently been 
placed on science. But the answer to the second question 
must be mainly supplied by junior technical and other 
types of post-elementary schools, closely linked with the 
technical colleges and devoted chieily to the working out 
of applied science as a method of higher education. 

The difficulty in writing about education is that any 
fool ean be suggestive on such a subject and only a fool 
will be didactic. But this short note may serve as a 
reminder that, in education as in every other department: 
of public policy, a nation will suffer most, not from its 
obvious weaknesses, but from the defects of its qualities. 
Our secondary education had been one of our strongest 
and most envied assets, but if we rest content with its 
defects it may become one of our heaviest liabilities, 


Incongruities 


Ss. T. C—I 
By E. M. Forster. 

FEXHE workhouse at Henley-on-Thames has, or rather 
| had, a garden attached to it, in the midst of which 
stood a solitary hut, reserved for inmates who were 
suffering from infectious diseases. At the moment our 
eyes rest upon this hut—that is to say at a moment 
during the February of 1794—it was occupied by two 
troopers of the King’s Light Dragoons. One of them was 
sick of the confluent smallpox: he raved in delirium, 
and the other, who held him down, was covered with 
ominous spots. The unfortunate men had been left 
behind by their regiment to look after themselves as best 
they could, and their situation was appalling, for the 
weather was bitter, the hut possessed four windows and 
little else, and though the paupers in the main building 
were sympathetic they approached with circumspection. 
We do not know the name of the trooper who had the 
smallpox, but the one covered with spots was called 
Comberbacke. 

Comberbacke was a clumsy young man, with a drooping 
lower lip and aspiring eyes, and somewhat of a puzzle to 
his mates. They saw easily enough that he was a 
* natural,’ but he was a talking natural, a rare and rather 
agreeable species ; he could speak and even write upon 
a variety of topics with a fluency they felt bound to 
admire. Although he could neither mount his horse nor 
groom it, he was grand when he came to the wars of the 
past, and he was always willing to describe them in an 
interminable and interesting way. There was an expe- 
dition entailing the Hellespont—probably the mouth of 
the Thames, being a broad space of water—leading to 
Thermopple (sic), a place up north, and General Alexander 

no doubt from Truro, where it is a well-known name. 
He talked and laughed, didn’t mind being tease d,changed 
from subject to subject ; he was superb; nothing could 
stop him when onee he had started, and if you asked him 
to write a letter for you it was the same: the ink poured 
out in a torrent, so that by the time she had got to the 
fourth page the girl couldn't do otherwise than give in. 
Thus he gained a curious reputation, where even his imbe- 


aT 
cilities were admired. For instance, ‘* Whose rusty guy 
is this?” the inspecting officer would ask. “ Is jt tery 
rusty, sir?” replied Comberbacke, “ because if it jg | 
think it must be mine.” What a reply! But hoy 
successful! For the inspecting officer was dumb. 
founded. And again, Comberbacke’s idea that a horse 
ought to “ rub himself down and so shine in all his natiye 
beauty ’’—well, it was the idea of a zany, still when the 
letter was written and the girl on the way there or back 
there was no reason you shouldn't brighten his horse up 
for him; it didn’t take long, and you knew which end 
kicked and which bit, more than he ever did. At lust he 
proved so incompetent that his horse was withdraw) 
from beneath him permanently, and he was employed 
upon matters relating to sanitation; that was why he 
was in the garden-hut now. When his comrade’s delirium 
lessened, he procured pen and ink and wrote the following 
5 

letter : 

‘““My assumed name is Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke, 15th or 
King’s Regiment of Light Dragoons, G. Troop. My number I dy 
not know. It is of no import. The bounty I received was six 
guineas and a half: but a light horse man’s bounty is a mer 
lure: it is expended for him in things which he must have had 
without a bounty—gaiters, a pair of leather breeches, stable jacket, 
and shell; horse-cloth, surcingle, watering bridle, brushes, and the 
long ete. of military accoutrement. I enlisted the 2nd of December, 


1793, was attested and sworn the 4th. I am at present nurse ty 
a sick man, and shall, I believe, stay at Henley another week 


There will be a large draught from our regiment to complete our 
troops abroad. The men were picked out to-day. I suppose | 
am not one, being a very indocile equestrian. Farewell.” 
Love, extravagance, and a too reckless support of Unita. 
rianism had combined to put him in this plight. A 
clergyman’s son, he had been sent by his brothers up to 
Cambridge, where he had successfully composed a Latin 
declaration on Posthumous Fame, and a poem entitled 
To a Young Ass, and seemed to be settling down. 
Then he ran away and enlisted. He was always like that, 
He would start suddenly and collapse suddenly, and he 
was about to collapse now. The hut, his mate’s illness, 
his own eruptive spots, were going to be too much for 
him, and to induce in him his favourite reaction—a sense 
of guilt. For the moment he played the man, and a 
beautiful girl even ventured into the garden and flirted 
with him from a distance. Though he mourned for a 
lost girl of his own, he was touched, and in after years he 
thought of writiny a poem called The Soother in 
Absence to commemorate the visitor, but like so much 
else that he planned this was never accomplished. He 
seldom did what he or what others hoped, and_ posterity 
has marked him as her prey in consequence. She has 
never ceased to hold up her plump finger to him, and 
shake it and say that he has disappointed her. And he 
has acquiesced because he is a darling. But if one turns 
on posterity and says, “ Well! What else do you want 
him to do? Would you rather have Comberbacke as he 
is or not at all?” she is apt to be silent or to change the 
conversation. 

His Cambridge career included typical irregularities. 
“We have veal, sir, tottering on the verge of beef,” he 
had shouted out in Hall upon one occasion; and on 
another, when the Master of his college met him and 
said, “* When will you get rid of that shameful gown?” 
he had retorted, ‘* Why, sir, I think I have got rid of the 
best part of it already.” More serious was the unholy 
row in the Senate House, on the occasion of the expulsion 
of a Mr. Frend for his Unitarian principles. The under- 
graduates sympathized with Frend, because they asso- 
ciated him with revolutionary ideas, and they attended 
in great numbers to applaud his defence. Comberbacke 
clapped with the rest, and when the Proctor approached 
him he deftly exchanged places with a man who re- 
sembled him, but had scarcely any arms. “ Sir, you were 
applauding,” said the Proctor. ‘* Weuld that I could,” 
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the man retorted, showing his stumps. And there were 
drinking parties. Nothing very much, but on to it all fell 
a love-disappointiment : his affection for the sister of an 
old schoolfellow was not returned. So one night he 
crossed the court from his rooms to the entrance gate, 
passed down the long paved passage called “ the chimney,” 
sained the strect, and entered the world. It was not his 
first escapade. At the age of seven he had nearly killed 
his brother Frank in a quarrel over some toasted cheese ; 
then, stricken with remorse, he had rushed into the twi- 
light and had watched the river and some calves on the 
further side of it, and so poignant had been the misery 
that in later years a chance sound would invoke the whole 
scene: “ There would come on my mind that night I 
slept out at Ottery and the calf across the river whose 
lowing so deeply impressed me. Chill and child and calf 
lowing.” And he was to have other escapades in the 
future: there was another journey—alas! someone 
interrupted it—along the course of an underground river, 
and there was a voyage—perhaps the most marvellous 
any navigator has ever undertaken-—into the Antarctic 


seas. ; 
[To be concluded.) 


Att 


. 
A New Experiment 

Tur Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, has started an experi- 
ment which I sincerely hope will be continued there with as 
much success as it deserves. It is an idea which might be 
adopted with advantage by other places of entertainment. 
The first night of Mr. Neil Grant’s entertaining political play 
The Nelson Touch also witnessed the private, or perhaps to be 
accurate I should say public, view of some recent paintings by 
Mr. Edward Wolfe. And this is only an earnest of what is to 
come, for I understand that it will be the policy of the manage- 
ment to exhibit with each successive play, whenever possible, 
either a one-man show or else a small * omnibus ” collection 
of works by various young modern painters. No doubt there 
are difficulties in arranging such matters, but the management 
of the theatre and Mr. Wolfe’s agents, The London Artists’ 
Association, seems to have overcome them. 

The paintings, one or two of which I remember were in Mr. 
Wolfe’s last exhibition in the early part of this year, have 
been hung in the Foyer, the Stalls Bar, and the Circle Bar. 
The result was that a charming and intimate air of informality 
was achieved. People wandered about during the intervals, 
chatted with friends about the play, discussed the merits of 
the pictures and on oe¢casion found close examination of a 
particular canvas an excellent excuse for failing to catch the 
eye of a boring acquaintance ! What an admirable extension 
of theatrical amenities ! 

The thirty-three canvases are mostly flower pieces or North 
African subjects, but they include two rather striking portraits, 
one of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, the other of Mr. Ede, the 
author of Savage Messiah. I recommend The Yellow Kaftan, 
Mimima, Spanish Girl and Zinnias more particularly. Mr. 
Wolfe has a beautiful sense and knowledge of colour, and I 
have yet to see a picture by him which would be as successful 
were it transposed into another scale of colour—-and that is 
more than can be said of a great deal of contemporary painting! 

To return once again, however, to the example of the 
Embassy Theatre, I feel that this sort of thing, properly organ- 
ized, might be carried out very well in the provinces. Inte- 
resting small exhibitions—collections of from twenty to ferty 
paintings —could with a little trouble and arrangement be 
transferred from London galleries to theatres and cinemas 
outside the London area for short period loans. There would 
naturally be the problems of transit and insurance to 
be settled, but these costs should be more than offset by the 
value of publicity gained both by the picture gallery and by the 
provincial theatre or cinema and by the prospect of increased 
sales through a wider public becoming familiarized with the 
work of individual artists. There is one more point, 
too, which might be mentioned here. Already there is a 
tendency in some of the more magnificent cinema theatres in 
London for those concerned with the embellishment of the 
interior to plaster the lounges and so on with quantities of oil- 
paintings which would make an honest mock-auctioneer feel 
uncomfortably self-conscious. Would it be a terrible gamble 
if original work by young modern artists were to be substi- 
tuted for these ‘ genuine oil-paintings done by hand”? But 
perhaps this is too much to hope for in an imperfect world ! 
Davin Fincuas. 


Considered Trifles 


A Howmpay at Eus7on. 

According to a letter in The Times, a Breton paper recently 
published a photograph of H.M. King George entitled ‘ The 
King leaving Euston, where he was spending his holidays, 
in an automobile for London.” My first reaction to the 


idea that this conjured up was, frankly, a shudder. 
* Imagine,” I exclaimed in horror, “anyone spending a 


> 


holiday at Euston!” But on thinking the matter over I 
have decided that there is a great deal to be said for the 
suggestion. Indeed, to most schoolboys, and to at least a 
dozen train-mad adults of my acquaintance, a holiday at 
Euston (or, not to draw invidious distinctions, King’s Cross) 
would be the height of bliss. To be able to watch trains all 
day long—trains large and small, new and old, goods and 
passenger, express and suburban—would be, for the real 
fans, delight enough ; but even for people like myself, upon 
whom the flashing of steel, the hissing of steam, the shrieking 
of whistles and the intoxicating smell of hot oil do occasionally 
(though I shrink from admitting it) pall—even for these 
poor Philistines a large railway terminus has plenty of 
occupations to offer. You can get your hair cut, wash your 
hands, write letters, read books (or even buy them) at the 
bookstall, eat, drink, smoke, sleep or play with all the penny- 
in-the-slot machines, from the * let-me-tell-you-your-weight- 
and-future ” kind to the less useful but more exciting football 
matches. Again, if your idea of amusing yourself is simply 
to sit and observe human nature, you could not find a better 
field for that pastime than a railway station, since it is the 
scene of those two greatest givers-away of the emotions, 
meetings and partings. 

Finally, consider the questions, so important on a holiday, 
of weather and of expense. The former in a large railway 
terminus (unless, of course, you go too far down the platform) 
is practically bound to be good—light, airy and, above all, 
dry ; while as for the latter, there is almost no place where 
you can obtain so many amusements for nothing and so 
many other ones for the sum of a penny apiece. In fact, 
if the climate and the finances of 1932 are no better than 
those of this year, you will know where to find me next 
August. 


* % > oo 


RerormMine tun (Devit.s) PRAYER-BOOK. 

It is a curious fact that countries who lose their kings always 
seem, temporarily at least, to lose their sense of humour. So 
seriously does Spain take her own anti-royalist feelings that she 
is even contemplating the abolition of the King on playing- 
cards. This, I think, is going a little too far: but in one sense 
it is not going quite far enough, for if, in the interests of demo- 
cracy, the King is to be reduced to the level of a commoner, is 
it not equally important to be careful what kind of commoner 
he becomes ? In this country, at any rate, the very names of 
the suits would need drastic revision if they were to be in 
keeping with socialistic ideals. The only one of them which 
bears any relation to good honest toil is Spades—-and even 
those ought really to be scrapped in favour of pneumatic 
drills. The King of Spades, then, would become a navvy : 
so far so good. But what about Diamonds? Surely they 
savour far too much of Bloated Luxury and the Capitalist 
System: they ought to be replaced by some common object 
which is worn every day by high and low alike. Buttons, for 
instance. . . . And the King of Buttons? Why, a coster, of 
course, replendent in his * pearlie *’ suit. 

Hearts, too, smack of sentimentalism and a romantic atti- 
tude to life which is out of place amid the stark realism of a 
Socialist state. Unless, of course, they cease to be mere 
formalised symbols and are represented gules, proper, complete 
with valves, arteries and muscles like a coloured illustration 
in a medical dictionary ; the King, of course, to be a doctor 
(panel), holding a stethoscope in his hand instead of a sceptre. 
While as for Clubs—away with them, in the name of the 
proletariat, for do not the words ** West-End Clubman,” so 
often seen on newspaper placards, conjure up the very cream 
of the idle and vicious aristocracy ? The public house has 
often been called * the poor man’s club”: very well then, let 
the King of Clubs be portrayed with a red face, a welcoming 
smile, and one hand laid temptingly upon the handle of the 
beer engine. And when you want to call Game, simply say 
in a clear (but not too cultivated) voice, ‘* Five Pubs.” 

* * % * 
Can-You-Bear-It DerparrMenr. 

* The announcements for the autumn publishing season 
seem to show that novels, like skirts, are to be longer. AH the 
better for their readers. . A novel that can be read at a 


sitting is apt to be as quickly forgotten.”-—-Daily Express, 
JAN STRUTHER, 
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The League of Nations 


The French and German Cases at Geneva 


AFTER a lapse of five years the League of Nations has 
experienced the satisfactory sensation of admitting a new 
member. The last application was Germany’s in 1926; and 
since then the number of League States has dropped from 56 
to 54, owing to the defection of Brazil and Costa Rica. Now 
it is raised to 55 by the admission of Mexico. ‘That country’s 
relations, or lack of relations, with the League have been 
curious. When, during the Peace Conference in 1919, the 
League was formed in the first instance by the Allied Powers 
all the neutral States of the world were invited to join—all, 
that is to say, with one exception; for when it came to 
Mexico President Wilson put his foot down. His administra- 
tion had been in a state of constant clash with the revolutionary 
governments in the agitated country south of Texas, and the 
President insisted that Mexico was no fit member of any 
reputable League. In the last two or three years, as the 
country has had an increasingly settled government, it has 
shown more and more disposition to turn towards Geneva, 
and recently appointed a permanent observer to preserve 
touch between Mexico City and the League. Now, as a result 
of various private pourparlers, and through recourse to the 
expedient of extending after twelve years the invitation with- 
held in 1919, instead of laying on the Mexican Government the 
onus of making formal application, Mexico has slipped quietly 
into League membership. With Brazil out of the League 
altogether, and the Argentine Republic a permanently non- 
attending member, the entry of what Lord Cecil, with 
slightly revolutionary ideas of geography, described as the 
most ancient and the most influential of South American 
States (as he subsequently observed, you can, after all, draw 
the line between north and south where you like) is an event 
of some importance. 

The Assembly, having now worked off its set speeches, has 
settled down to solid committee work. As everyone familiar 
with Geneva knows, though the first week of oratory from 
the platform may give certain directives, it is in the six 
standing Commissions that plars are worked out and lines of 
conerete action shaped. That does not mean that the 
speeches of the first week are without importance. If they 
have no other effect they at any rate create an atmosphere. 
That atmosphere this year could hardly be particularly 
encouraging, and even though there has been a certain amount 
of deliberate dissemination of optimism, on the whole the 
standard at the twelfth Assembly has been below the average 
level. The speeches of the delegates of the four chicf European 
States stood out, not so much for their intrinsic importance as 
because the secondary States had less to say than usual. No 
Seandinavian speaker, for example, ascended the platform at 
all—a strange contrast to the days of Branting and Nansen. 
Great Britain, of course, is at a disadvantage through the fact 
that its delegation is representing a government which, while 
its general sympathies with the League are not in question, 
has obviously had no time to consider a League policy in 
detail. But in spite of the fact that Lord Cecil had to tem- 
porize a little on such questions as Signor Grandi’s armaments 
truce proposal and the harmonization of the Covenant with 
the Kellogg Pact, his speech, with its equal balance of 
emphasis between the gravity of the economic crisis and the 
urgency of the armaments problem, and his final appeal to 
Germany and France to sink their differences and thus relieve 
Europe of 75 per cent. of its anxicties, carried substantial 
weight. 

But the dominant impression left by this first week of 
speeches is that the attitude of France is still the most serious 
obstacle to an agreement at the Armaments Conference next 
vear. That is said not in criticism of France’s attitude, 
which indeed is quite intelligible, but as a plain statement of 
objective fact. France, if M. Briand’s Assembly speech is 
to be taken as an authoritative expression of her policy, is at 
odds both with Italy and with Germany, and very far from 
being at one with Great Britain, That is no new discovery, 


but as the spokesmen of the four countries have declared 
themselves in public on consecutive days the divergencies 
have been thrown into fresh prominence. Signor Grandi, who 
is quite definitely working for a position of leadership {op 
himself and for Italy, proposes rather vaguely an armaments 
truce, to take effect from now till the Disarmament Conference 
has reached its conclusion. Lord Cecil gives cordial support 
for Great Britain with the prudent reservation that further 
details of the proposal are required. M. Briand conspicuously 
omits from his speech any reference to the proposal at all, byt 
the French Press supplies all that is needed in the way of 
comment by damning the plan up and down. Then Dy, 
Curtius winds up for Germany—naturally enough—by 
endorsing the Grandi proposal without qualification. 

On the old security issue, too, there is equal divergence, 
M. Briand says in effect, after significantly referring to the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance in 1923 and the Geneva Protocol 
in 1924, that unless more security is forthcoming before the 
Armaments Conference there will be little doing in the direction 
of reduction. Signor Grandi maintains that security has jp 
fact been obtained so far as written pacts can achieve it, and 
the one business now is to disarm. Lord Cecil puts disarma. 
ment in the forefront. Dr. Curtius, in almost challenging 
language, insists that security is the result, not the condition, 
of disarmament, and demands that the statutory inequality 
imposed by the Peace Treaties shall be wiped out once for all 
by the Conference in February. Failure to achieve that will 
seal the fate of the Conference, and the fate of the Conference 
is the fate of the League. 

These differences must not be taken too tragically. If they 
exist the best thing that could happen is for them to be 
stated frankly from the Assembly platform. ‘There is nothing 
in the criticism that Dr. Curtius’s speech will throw a shadow 
over the coming visit of French Ministers to Berlin. M. Laval 
and Dr. Briining are too much of realists to let that happen, 
M. Laval and Dr. Briining, unfortunately, are not at Geneva, 
and the interest directed backwards towards the Paris and 
London talks of Premiers in July, and forwards to the Berlin 
talks at the end of this month, is an unwelcome reminder to 
Geneva that the centre of events lies for the moment clse- 
where. ‘The dependence of any settlement of the Reparations 
problem on the concurrence of Washington is a further sharp 
reminder of the same rather depressing fact. Fundamentally, 
no doubt, the truth is, as several Assembly speakers insisted, 
that the work being done everywhere—in Geneva, in. London, 
in Paris, in Berlin—all tends to one end: the end which 
Geneva exists to promote. But meanwhile, and momentarily, 
Geneva is a little overshadowed. 

As these words are being written at the beginning of the 
Assembly's second week a good deal may still emerge from the 
discussions in the Commissions. In particular the armaments 
truce proposal may be given a shape which will secure its 
general adoption. If the main problems in the economic field 
cannot be solved here and now, various subsidiary measures 
of value, particularly to Europe, may be worked out. The 
situation regarding tariffs is still strangely paradoxical. 
Qvery country insists on the need for reductions and every 
country keeps its tariffs up or builds them higher. Dr. Curtius, 
having dropped his Austro-German Customs Union scheme, 
urges now the need for some larger European scheme on 
analogous lines. ‘That is a good omen as far as it goes, and it 
remains now to be seen whether definite decisions entailing 
some reduction in European tariffs can be evolved. 

Meanwhile Geneva continues, at any rate, to be a sounding: 
board. Rumours from the world over echo here, most common 
among them hints grounded or groundless of projects shaping 
themselves in President Hoover's mind. For Geneva, quite 
frankly, like Paris and London and Rome and Berlin and 
Warsaw, is looking to Washington. Without the new world 
the old world cannot find salvation. 

Yocr GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


« ComBINE ” HARVESTERS. 

Whether the “combine”? machines will help to bring 
profit to the grain-grower in England, with its little fields 
and mixed farmings, we do not know, but the machine itself 
js a wonder, well worth watching for its mere mechanical 
perfection. It is interesting enough to watch, as I have 
often watched this year, the ordinary cutter and binder, 
shooting out well-bound sheaves in regular lines and com- 
pleting the harvesting of ten acres a day without the use of 
a tractor. Up to a point the new * combine” is much the 
same as the older harvester. It cuts a broad swathe, conveys 
the straw and grain on a side-action canvas conveyor out of 
sight ; but here all likeness ceases. Thereafter the grain 
is threshed, winnowed, riddled, fanned, dressed, cleaned, sorted 
into different qualities and sacked. The sacks are delivered 
into heaps ready for carting wherever desired. Chaff, straw, 
good grain and poor grain are all separated into convenient 


’ 


parcels. 
* * * * 

What most surprised many of those who saw one of the 
Clayton combine harvester threshers operating in South 
Lincolnshire the other day was the of labour. 
In spite of the size and complication of the machine only 
three men were needed, though, I imagine, one of them 
atleast ought to be an expert engineer. One of the drawbacks 
to the use of the machine in England, as contrasted, say, 
with Canada, is the dampness of the grain which has needed, 
according to established principle, a certain amount of drying 
in the stook. But those who raise this objection forget that 
the omission of the stacking stage largely does away with 
the need of drying, though the use of the harvester-thresher 
has given and will give an added importance to the new 
artificial drying machines, which have been improved and 
cheapened for the drying of hay and straw as well as grain, 
Interesting accounts and pictures of the new harvesting have 
been appearing in local papers, especially the Free Press of 


Boston and Spalding. 
x * * * 


economy 


Tat Lasr Parcu. 

For a countryman, even if he has no use for a gun, few 
sights are more interesting than the cutting of the last rectangle 
of corn, or, indeed, of lucerne or sainfoin, in a harvest field. 
The cutters-and-binders, even when drawn by a noisy and 
rattling tractor, that you can hear all over the parish, fail to 
frighten either mammals or birds out of their shelter till 
the last possible moment ; and, indeed, the actual victims 
of the cutter are pitiably numerous. I saw some thirty 
pheasants rise from a line of wheat (in Lancashire) when 
only two swathe breadths of wheat were left. A number of 
hares (the field was near the scene of the Waterloo Cup) 
were the first to quit the doomed crop, but one of them did 
not leave till the strip was very narrow. The rats were the 
last to bolt, but a certain number of them ran out before the 
big batch of pheasants was induced to rise. 

* * * * 

A week or so later than the harvesting of this Lancashire 
field I watched the cutting of a big field of lucerne in Hert- 
fordshire. The farmer, with his gun at his side, was enjoying 
an alfresco tea (until such time as the sauve qui peut should 
begin), when he and others with him heard the lamentable 
cry of a rabbit. It had been seized and killed by a stoat 
within a few yards of where he sat. It was an illustration 
of the famous Aristophanie metaphor that you can but 
catch eels in muddied water. The vermin, whose nerves are 
of steel, had used the dazed condition of the rabbits for 
profitable hunting. The field was an extraordinary example 
of the harm rabbits may inflict. The lucerne crop was 
admirable, except over an area of some two acres next to 
the dell-hole, as it is called in that part of the world, where 
the warren lies. These acres looked like a well-mown grass 
field. You could scarcely find a stem of lucerne at all. 
Within the standing crop were a number of beds of lucerne 
made of stems neatly bitten off and collected for bed-making. 
In this same field some years ago I saw a rabbit lie motionless 





and quite unhurt in its form, after the knives had passed 
over it. 

* * * * 
Artistic ADVERTISERS. 

A small example may best illustrate the change of heart 
among advertisers in regard to the preservation of rural 
beauty ; and it is well that the names of those who are ~ on 
the side of the angels”? should enjoy the publicity their 
advertisements seek. The example in mind is the recent 
action of Messrs. E. and H. Taylor, makers of bee appliances. 
Before bringing out new signs to announce the presence of 
apiaries erected or equipped by them, they consulted the 
local branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. <A piece of general advice that they received was 
the wisdom of avoiding metal signs with crude primary 
colours, and of using a cream background with green or 
black lettering for wooden signs. An advertisement must, of 
course, be salient to get its full effect; but the human eye 
prefers artistic salience to noise and crudity. A good design 
tells ; and a very good one receives notice on its own account, 
Incidentally, there are many motorists who now refuse to 
fill up at the more dragonish garages. It is no loss to the 
seller of oil that a rural district council should insist (as in a 
recent case on the London-Cambridge road) that the proposed 
elevation be submitted for approval to the district surveyor. 


aK Ed 


Tuts Eccenrric YEAR. 

It is and has been an eccentric year in many regards as 
no one has more definitely realized than the keeper of a nature 
diary. How Gilbert White and those yet more thorough 
diarists, the Markhams, would have rejoiced in this list of 
exceptions! Their entries would have certainly contained 
a number of references to the buntings, a group of birds 
which have rather different ideas about spring than most 
other birds. They habitually nest late in the year, but 
have considerably cxaggerated their tendency this summer. 
The yellow hammer is, for once in a way, quite as late as the 
corn bunting, which has the reputation of being the last of 
all the nesters. In my neighbourhood two pairs of which 
I have heard did not hatch their latest clutch till September, 
a very late date; and a linnet’s nest with eggs was found 
late in August. As for the swallows, scores of pairs are 
still feeding very callow young; and intensive cramming 
will be necessary if the babies are to be strong enough for the 
imminent migrating. 

a %* * * 

It would seem that the weather has tended to delay the 
autumn migration in some species, though it has promoted it 
in others. Never, in my experience, have the swifts left so 
early: they are already a dim memory and the cuckoos 
ceased their song before August was in. On the other hand 
swallows abound and took little notice of the first frosts 
which fell early—the marrows were blackened in the first 
week of September—and we have seldom heard more constant 
song from our more courageous singers. Now song is supposed 
to have some causal relation to the pairing instinct ; but, if 
so, it is at least curious, that the two most persistent singers 
of September should be the robin, which is the earliest of all 
nesters in the spring, and the yellow hammer, which, with 
its cousin, the corn bunting, is the very latest. One of the 
more curious contrasts is seen among game-birds. <A very 
large proportion of the partridges are unusually small: 
indeed, in many counties shooting ought to have been 
postponed for three weeks or more. On the other hand the 
wild pheasants were bred early and, perhaps because animal 
food was plentiful, grew very rapidly. Grouse have exceeded 
both in earliness and lateness. In the north-west they were 
almost wiped out by a June storm; and some pairs bred a 
second time. In the north-east conditions were normal 
enough ; and birds are plentiful and strong. As for botanical 


eccentricities of the season, if one once began one could not 
stop, at least not within a reasonable allowance of words. 
W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


—. 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
grve space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about thal of one of our paragraphs on“ News of the Week,’’-—Ed. SpecTATOR.] 


THE CRISIS 
[Vo the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sir, For anyone who happened to witness the early stages 
of the Russian Revolution it was not difficult to state in 
advance certain lines of action that would be, and were, 
adopted here during the General Strike in 1926, fortunately 
on that occasion in vain. Accounts have appeared in the 
local Press of a demonstration of the unemployed in Glasgow 
against the National Government, in which the demon- 
strators ‘ carried banners and flags bearing the inscriptions, 
‘Down with the National Government,’ ‘Starve or Fight,’ 
‘ No Cuts in the Dole.” Their ranks were quickly swelled from 
the pavements, and when the procession reached Renfield 
Street it numbered several thousands.” (Scotsman, September 
Ist, 1931.) The question deserves consideration how far the 
typical British attitude of regarding such demonstrations as 
mere safety-valves is applicable in this connexion, where the 
technique and real purpose are perfectly familiar to those 
who know. After all a National Government is something 
different from a Party Government, and deliberate demon- 
stration against it by agitators and mischief-makers ought 
to be regarded differently. It will require a great deal more 
cdueation than the country has yet known before we can 
afford to be indifferent to the latent possibilities for evil in 
mob psychology. 

The problem is how to create a new national esprit de corps 
that will consolidate the nation for the task that lies before it. 
Part of that task is the recovery of the liberty of the individual 
in the political, economic, and ecclesiastical spheres. The 
present unmasking of the real inwardness of the last stages in 
the official development of the originally noble and highly 
necessary conception of Trades Unionism has been as much a 
disappointment to many Trades Unionists as to the nation at 
large. On the other hand, there has been, in great part owing 
to pure selfishness, a decline in the spirit of public service on 
the part of many of those with opportunity, experience and 
background, with serious, and in some cases degrading, con- 
sequences to the public life of the nation. 

Can we not get back as a people to some basal principle, 
such as that existence, whether of individuals or institutions, 
must be justified ? This would make as short work of the 
idea behind the crude slogan, ‘* Maintenance or Work,” as of 
the inanities depicted in the pages of certain so-called Society 
journals, and give strength to the urge for the adoption in toto 
of the Geddes and May Economy recommendations. Can we 
not get together as a people in some real spirit of mutually 
helpful good will, and meanwhile insist on the maintenance 
of this National Government in power, however much open 
to criticism it may be, till we can see clearly and calmly ?— 
I am, Sir, &ce., J. Y. Simpson, 
25 Chester Street, Edinburgh, 


|To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir, The moment is come to recall to the British workman 
the example of his Italian counterpart when, a few years ago, 
Italy found herself in grave financial difficulties, and the battle 
of the lira was sounded, to arrest the flight from her currency. 

Prominent among those who came promptly to the aid 
of the Excehquer were some poor Genoese dockers, who 
initiated a nation-wide subscription. This ‘* Million Dollar 
Fund,” as it was called, was taken up with great enthusiasm, 
alike by civil servants, by humble private citizens, and by 
‘aptains of industry, and was soon over-subscribed. 

We have had a right royal lead from the King and the 
Prince of Wales. If we can have another from ** Labour ” 
the heart of the whole nation will be touched.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LONSDALE RaAGG, 
(Chaplain in Rome 1924-39). 


15 Stratton Street, Piccadilly. 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
|To the Editor of the Specravor.]} 
SIR, —From time to time we hear from the Government and 
its representatives that something must be done to give India 
some measure of Home Rule. On the other hand, we haye the 
declaration of Mr. Gandhi a few weeks ago that it was useley 
for him to attend any Conference in London whilst Moslems 
and Hindus were at each others’ throats. Whether we like 
Mr. Gandhi or not, that was a sensible remark. 

My own feeling is that this country could never be accused 
of any breach of faith if we declared, following on Mr. Gandhi 
own lead, that if and when the people of India could agree 
among themselves, it would be possible for our own Goyer. 
ment to implement whatever pledges had been given. | 
would be a grave mistake for the Round Table Conference ty 
be obsessed with the idea that something—which may mean 
anything or nothing—must be done for India. They mus 
wait until the present state of flux in that country is altered, 
Action at the moment would only exasperate the politicians 
in India, and leave the masses uncertain and despairing, 

Recrimination and comparison are always undesirable, byt 
one feels that such errors as may already have been committed 
in Ireland would be multiplied a thousandfold by any w. 
satisfactory temporizing or compromise as regards a settle. 
ment of the truly serious problem of India.—I am, Sir, &e, 

Bollington. KE. Lomas Oniver. 


OUTRAGE IN INDIA 
| To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.| 
Sir,— Referring to the recent deplorable outrages on ollicials 
in India, you stated in the Spectator of August Ist: * There is 
no ground for associating the Congress Party with them, 
directly or indirectly.” 

You seem to be very imperfectly acquainted with all the 
facts. The recent outrages are directly the result of the 
Congress ** worship of assassins,” and the constant preaching 
from Congress platforms of the ‘ beauty and_ holiness of 
murder.” What is the evidence ? 

Mahatma Gandhi himself is of this opinion. Last week, he 
wrote in his paper, Young India: ** Congress worship of 
assassins, like Bhagat Singh has done, and is doing incalculable 
harm to the country. I regret to observe that caution has 
been thrown to the winds. The deed itself is worshipped by 
Congress as if it was worthy of emulation. The result is 
gandaism, violence and degradation,” and so forth. — It will 
be recalled that the assassin, Bhagat Singh, was the ruffian 
who, when his brother assassin had shot Mr. Saunders ina 
street at Lahore, in broad daylight, walked across and emptied 
his pistol into the victim’s body. Mr. Gandhi gave his 
sympathy and support at the Karachi Congress to the notorious 
‘Bhagat Singh Murder Resolution.” That resolution was 
passed in honour of an assassin. 

It is only fair to add that, the Mahatma has on several 
occasions since, expressed sorrow and ‘remorse. Last week 
at the Congress Committee in Bombay he also said, “The 
worship of assassins has been carried too far, I am now a 
nervous wreck.”’—-I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS, 

Poona, India, August 20th, 


“LA SECURITE” 
{Vo the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 
Sir, Dr. R. G. Walmsley states that “the wrongs of a 
dictated peace ” and “ the injustices of an arbitrary and unjust 
frontier” constitute the essential threat to the security of 
France and to the peace of Europe. Armaments, he says, are 
merely a symptom of the sense of insecurity. I disagree. 
There may have been a time when armaments were merely 4 
symptom ; when men armed themselves only when there was 
some immediate danger to face, but since the rise of national- 
ism and the habit of nations to try at all times to be a Jittle 
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petter armed than their neighbours in order to be ready for any 
emergency, armaments have certainly beeome more than a 
mere symptom of insecurity ; they have become one of the 
chief causes of it. 

Dr. Walmsley considers that these threats to security which 
he mentions ** may be removed only by one of two methods— 
treaty modification or war.” I venture to say that they will be 
removed by neither of those methods. I need not take up 
your space with arguments to show that war will not solve 
frontier problems or remove injustices. A moment’s thought 
will convince most people of that. Can treaty modification 
solve the problem ? Is it really possible tc frame a treaty 
which will satisfy everybody ? Can any historian tell us of a 
frontier treaty which has been satisfactory to everybody ? 
However we may rearrange things, somebody will be dis- 
Neither of these methods will remove the sense of 

They do not touch the root of the problem. 


satisfied. 
jnsecurity. 

The sense of insecurity will, in my opinion, be removed in 
one way, and in one way only. It will be removed when 
nations (and, therefore, the individuals which compose them) 
have learnt the meaning of ** friendship ” and * forgiveness ” ; 
when they have accepted a childlike faith in God as a Friend 
and Father—a faith which drives out all fear and insecurity— 
when frontier problems have become very little things and 
cannot stand in the way of friendship. There may, then, be 
little hope of removing the sense of insecurity for hundreds, if 
not thousands, of years, but, unless we are working on the lines 
Ihave suggested, we are wasting our energies. 

What, then, must be our immediate aims ? They must be 

(a) To promote a childlike faith in God as a Friend and 
Father, and to assist enlightened education. 

(6) To reduce armaments, and thus remove one of the 
immediate causes of insecurity. ‘Though this might do little 
by itself, it can do much together with (a).—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. Prickerr. 

The Heights, West View, Ilkley, Yorks. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sm,—While I am always interested in the Financial article 
by “A. W. K.” in the Spectator, there is one thing I cannot 
at all understand. When “ A. W. Ix.” sneers at the opposing 
by the Parliamentary opposition of the reduction of the 
unemployment allowance, he suggests, as the Prime Minister 
suggested in the broadcast speech and since, that the unem- 
ployed are still in a better position than that of two years ago. 

That may be quite right, but to many of us the question 
is not that at all. Whe question is, were the unemployed 
receiving a subsistence allowance in the case, let us say, of 
man, wife and children, that permitted a 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion? If not, where is the sense, and where is the justice, 
in commencing the scheme of economy by first penalizing 
those who, from sheer misfortune, are least able to bear it ? 

Was it not here mainly, if not wholly, where the much 
maligned Henderson and others separated from the Prime 
Minister; and do not many people think they were justified 
in their action 7 

This raises another question: If there was no interference 
or dictation from the bankers, either British or foreign, from 
whom did this demand for lowering the standard of subsistence 
originate ? If “A. W. K.” ean enlighten us here, he will 
be very helpfuil.—I am, Sir, &e., Ciry MERCHANT. 

{The unemployment allowance could not be, and was not 
intended to be, sufficient for the full maintenance of a man 
and his family. Otherwise it would have been a direct 
incentive to idleness.—Ep. Spectator.] 


SELF-HELP IN SOUTH WALES 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—The interesting accounts that have appeared in the 
Spectator have led me to go and see for myseif some of the 
work that is being done amongst the unemployed in the 
South Wales coalfield. I cannot imagine a more inspiring 
example in these difficult days than the spirit of the work at 
Brynmawr. It is following somewhat different lines from that 
of the Rhondda district described in your issue of July 18th. A 





small group of Friends living in Brynmawr have succeeded in 
enlisting the service of a large and representative body of 
local people, unemployed miners, teachers, doctors, nurses, &e., 
under a competent leader, in making a survey into local 
conditions. This “ Brynmawr Community Study Council” 
meets periodicaily to receive reports from its sectional groups 
on their enquiries into health, housing, education, com- 
munications, industry, and population. Expert help has been 
generously put at the disposal of the inhabitants who are 
doing the body of the work ; the agricultural survey alone has 
been done by outsiders. The facts and the recommendations 
arising therefrom can thus be understood and backed by 
the community as a whole. One has to exercise a good deal 
of imagination to realize how many hours of deliberation, 
how much lively discussion, have gone to the achievement 
of such a spirit of unity as the ‘ Statement of Aims” 
reveals : 

(1) The aim of the (Brynmawr) Community Study Council is the 
betterment of the community in all its activities and aspirations. 
(2) The ideal community is one in which every individual can have 
the best and fullest life and (to which) ald can contribute. (3) Tho 
Community Study Council can help to bring about this ideal by : 
(a) Ascertaining all the facts relating to the life of the community 
for the purpose of promoting the common good; (6) meeting in a 
spirit which sheds all prejudice and seeks the general well-being 
rather than sectional interests ; (c) laying stress no the similarity of 
our desires and our common ground as neighbours, while pooling 
our differences of outlook to enrich the common life and inspire 
our common action. (4) Our relations with the Urban District 
Council and other elected bodies should be of helpful and cordial 
co-operation. (5) The Community Study Council should serve as 
an indication to the local legislator and administrator as to what 
the enlightened citizen wants and feels. (6) By taking counsel 
together new life is generated and the quality of thought and life 
in the community constantly raised. The right functioning of the 
elected bodies depends on this quality of life and mind. 

Out of these studies have already grown various schemes, 
e.g., the Brynmawr and Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd., which 
comprise boot-making, furniture making, hosiery, spinning and 
weaving, poultry keeping and mining. Another is the trans- 
forming of a dreary waste between two old coal-tips into a 
public pleasure-ground with its swimming-bath, paddling- 
pool, rock-garden and shrubbery, all by strenuous voluntary 
Jabour. Unemployed miners have been working side by side 
with volunteers of ten nationalities. These stalwarts are 
members of the International Voluntary Service Camp, 
who believe in spending some of the summer in arduous 
constructive work in some devastated area, rather than in 
military service. The promoter aims at providing the rigour 
as well as the comradeship of military service for some social 
purpose. It is not merely the workmanlike thoroughness of 
the Survey; it is not the harmonious colouring and hard- 
wearing qualities of the ** Brecon Tweeds,” nor the good 
design and craftsmanship of the oak furniture ; nor even the 
business-like efficiency of the management, which inspires 
admiration and hope. It is the coherence of the scheme, 
inspired as it is by a faith which goes below sectarian and 
political and social differences and draws strength from our 
common humanity. It is the regard for truth, which bases 
all efforts on the careful study of facts, including human facts of 
temperament and ideas and shortcomings. It is the sympathetic 
respect for fellow human beings that is not baffled by failure 
but can afford to be patient and hopeful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Headington, Oxford. Kk. S. Woops. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.| 

Sir,—Europe has become spacebound. It has 
itself. That is at the bottom of the existing economic impasse. 
What Europe pressingly needs, therefore, is a territorial re- 
allocation of its surplus population. Until a way be found 
to provide for growth and development, events will keep 
moving in a false circle with parasitism spreading unchecked. 
More elemental as ultimately depending upon it—more 
elemental, I hold, than the Budgetary Balance or the Trade 
Balance is the Biological Balance. 

But is there a way ? There is, if the will is there. Confining 
myself to England, with one bold stroke England could lift 
herself out of her choking constringency. And this in trans- 
muting the platonic relationship with Canada into a true, 
real partnership on a basis of reciprocity; a marriage of 
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Force and Matter, as it were. It would bring to both a re- 
juvenating accession of fresh impulses. Canada has the 
resources (just think, an area of more than thirty-seven 
million square miles, considerably exceeding that .of the 
United States, with a population of only about nine million) : 
while England has the wherewithal to develop them. Let 
fresh centres of population be set up with their train of house- 
holds, farms, factories, shops, &e., and all will move forward 
with a swing. Do it now. It can be done. It must be done. 
Palliative measures dealing with symptoms will only postpone 
the day of reckoning. The disorder is sure to break out anew 
with increased virulence. Get at the root! Retrenchment will 
not solve England’s problem, not even if coupled with Tariff, 
indispensable as protective measures though they be. That 
which alone can save England is Redisintegration.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GABRIEL WELLS. 
Cariton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


ALIEN RESIDENTS AND THE INCOME TAX 
[Fo the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—It is an unpleasant and perhaps unwarranted task for 
an alien to criticize the laws of the country in which he is 
temporarily, and most happily, resident. Lately, however, 
the English Press has had many articles and letters on why 
foreigners should or should not come to England. Another 
prominent topic, of greater importance, has been the main- 
taining of the £ at par and the problem of taxation. May an 
alien who loves England, who is temporarily resident here for 
that reason, and who has no access to the ear of Mr. Snowden, 
say a word through the Spectator on these two cognate topics ? 

The alien happens to be an American of English descent. 
There are two classes of his countrymen who live in England : 
those who are engaged in business or professional work here 
and whose incomes are derived from English sources, and the 
other class who are partially or wholly retired and whose 
entire incomes are derived from America. There is no reason 
why the first class should not nay precisely the same income 
taxes which a native born Englishman pays, and I have heard 
of no complaints from them. 

Those of the second class, however, are in a different posi- 
tion. In the first place, their entire income derives from 
America, and would be the same whether they lived in London, 
Paris, Rome or Vienna. They do, indeed, get police protection 
and other benefits during their residence in any one of these 
cities, and it might well be fair to ask them to pay something 
toward local expenses. On the other hand, the American who 
lives in England and is in business here —as a representative 
of an American bank, motor-car concern, or what-not---pays 
no tax in America on his English income, which is in most 
such cases his total income. Those of the second class, like 
myself, have to pay an income tax to the United States 
Government, and, if like myself again, they happen to be 
legal residents of a State which has an income tax, like New 
York, they also have to pay a tax to the State. My Federal 
tax in America is about £100. My tax paid to the State of 
New York is another £100. Neither of these taxes is paid 
by the native Englishman or the American whose income is 
derived from his business or profession in England. In addi- 
tion I am now to be called upon to pay about £350 under the 
new Budget in England. 

The money, about £2,000, which I spend in England in the 
part of the year during which I occupy my flat in London is 
all derived from sources outside England. [ am not only not 
competing with anyone else for a job in England but I am 
bringing into the country by bank drafts £2,000 a year to 
bolster up the foreign exchange, strengthen the £, provide 
fresh purchasing power for shops and provide employment for 
our maids and others. It is clear gain for England, and is so 
recognized in Germany and some other countries. 

Kngland, however, taxes me 25 per cent. on all money I 
bring into the country. I would not at all object to a mode- 
rate tax, but it must be recalled that Lam paying, as a retired 
professional man, not only this English tax of 25 per cent. but 
two American income taxes as well, which no Englishman or 
resident American in English business is paying. Aside from 
the question as to whether I, and others like me, may not have 
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to leave England for good, let us see how the plan works out 
in some concrete cases. My party of three, crossing the 
ocean twice every year, provides six passages for a Steamship 
line. I always have travelled on the Cunard, as I prefe 
inglish lines. As I am taxed 25 per cent. on all money | 
bring into England, if I buy my tickets at the Cunard office 
in Cockspur Street I have to pay a tax of nearly £40 on ou 
passages on the ‘* Aquitania,’ which cost about £150. If 1 
travel on the French or German lines, or even if I buy my 
Cunard tickets in Paris or New York, I save the £40. If I 
want to leave London for a fortnight’s holiday, it will cost tie 
25 per cent. more to stay at English hotels than at Continental 
ones, apart from the higher cost of English travel, for every 
draft I draw in England is taxed, but as soon as I reach France 
they are not. 

It may be claimed that anyone living in England ought to 
pay the same taxes as an Englishman. To that there are two 
answers to be made. One is that the Englishman does not 
pay two other income taxes in addition to the English, and 
that the foreigner I have been speaking of brings in clear gain 
to England by money derived from elsewhere to be spent in 
England, which the Englishman does not. The other point js 
—-is England a gainer by the present method ? Everywhere 
on the Continent living is cheaper than in England. The 
American who, in spite of that, wishes to live in England is one 
who feels a special sympathy for England and its ways, and is 
likely to make a good citizen here. In a limited acquaintance 
1 could name several people now living in Paris who would 
much prefer to live in London, but who cannot stand the 
English taxes on top of their American ones. ‘These people, 
if living here, would spend about £25,000 a year, providing 
that toward the strengthening of the £ in exchange and 
helping to employ English labour and buy English products, 

Aside from the money, I believe that the peace of the 
world and the good relations between the States and England 
largely depend upon a good understanding. Nothing could 
conduce more to that than a considerable colony of the right 
sort of English-loving Americans living in England, but as it 
is you drive us away, not because we are unwilling to pay 
taxes but because you make us pay them twice over. You 
rannot blame America for taxing income derived from 
American sources. You tax Englishmen only once. You tax 
Americans in business here only once. But you tax us retired 
business or professional Americans twice. And_ so, much 
against our will, we go to live in Germany or France or Italy, 
and spend our money there. Is there no sensible way out of 
it, fair at once to England and ourselves ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN AMERICAN WHO WANTS TO LIVE IN ENGLAND, 


ENGLISH AS “SHE” IS WRITTEN 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I think that considering the decline in letters that the 
present century marks so lamentably, the leading articles 
In the Press maintain well former standards of precision, 
Their writers are professional journalists ; but the periodical 
Press suffers from the inroads of the tiro and adventurer 
who are without either definite training or natural bent. 
The mistakes of the latter class both in scholarship and art 
are plentiful enough; but I do not think Mrs. Le Blond’s 
selection is particularly happy. The word “ paradox” is 
quite correctly used to mark what expresses a surface contra- 
diction which the speaker or writer could or could not mentally 
reconcile. Again, ‘ demise” is quite a useful and graceful 
synonym for “death” as the passing from life; but the 
wisdom of choosing it depends on the context. It is inaccurate 
to say that “ anticipate ” means “ to go before”: it means 
“to take before ” (in the mind) and is, therefore, permissible 
as a convertible term for ‘expect’ in certain locutions. 
As for the expression * mutual friend,” it was long ago 
pointed out that “* mutual” signifies exchange and not mere 
participation. 

Mrs. Le Blond might have pertinently included in his indict- 
ment the violation of quite primitive scholarship to be found 
in the substitution of “rostrum” for ‘“ rostra” (when 
* platform ” is meant) and “ animaleulae ” for * animalcula” 
Linpsay 8, Garrett. 


and many others.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Regent Square, W.C. 1. 
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a es ee ee = t cee ae 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] Tirne Barns. 
There is a very fime tithe barn at Church Farm, 


Sr,—May I correct an error in my letter which appeared under 
the above heading in your issue of September 12th. Careless- 
ness on my part must have been the cause of my statement that 
a paradox is an absurdity whereas what I intended to say was 
that a paradox is “* a seeming absurdity.” The expression that 
“it appeared to be a paradox ” is often found, but is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Another common error is the use of verbal for oral.- I am, 
Sir, &e., E. Le Bionp. 
87 Victoria Street, SW. 1. 


ALOYSIUS HORN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

cyr,—There seems to be still current a belief, based on wholly 
insufficient evidence, that the late Trader Horn and _ his 
editress, Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, combined to impose a fake on 
the public, and this although Mrs. Lewis has again and again 
given a perfectly straightforward and convincing account of 
the literary relations between them. I happen to know that 
this attitude of disbelief, expressed or implied, has distressed 
Mrs. Lewis very much. In this connexion let me quote some 
words of Mr. John Galsworthy, published in the Rand Daily 
Mail (Johannesburg) of July 22nd last: ‘“* The facts of his 
(Horn’s) coming to Mrs. Lewis and supplying her with the 
queer sayings and material generally are absolutely authen- 
tieated. To say nothing of the inherent impossibility of a 
woman seeing things in that way, she is the last sort of woman 
to attempt a take-in of that kind. ... . You may tell anyone 
who advances the silly theory that it [the book] is a fake that 
they (he or she) are making fools of themselves. Neither Mrs. 
Lewis or myself have ever vouched for the accuracy of his 
adventures, but that he has had countless adventures is as 
true as that there will always be people who love to be 
clever and discover the falsity of the obviously true.” 

Horn was something like Borrow. One knows that there is 
a foundation of truth in Borrow, but one also recognizes and 
is grateful for the imaginative passages. Anyone who has 
had first-hand experience (as I have) of derelicts in South 
Africa would have no difficulty in believing in the adventures 
of men like Horn. I have in South Africa heard Horace quoted 
by a white man who had sunk to the level of living in a hut 
with Kafirs. I have known a man of high culture and the 
wittiest tongue, a kinsman of one of South Africa’s leading 
statesmen, die miserably of drink and boredom in an up- 
country dorp. I have sat at a camp-fire and listened to men 
(broke to the world most of them) talk of Kafir wars, of their 
gun-running and prospecting, and of big-game shooting in 
days when those callings could only be carried on with diffi- 
culty and danger in a little-known interior. The Horn type is 
(or was) common enough, but the individual genius of a Trader 
Horn, which the clever, tactful handling of Mrs. Lewis per- 
suaded to yield up its store of philosophic wisdom to the world 
is naturally most uncommon. Genius always is. 

For the somewhat unwise appearance which Horn made in 
this country, since Mrs. Lewis set him on the road to reason- 
able fortune, the young reporter is largely responsible, not 
the old man. The reporter made considerable play with the 
old fellow’s rather extravagant hat. May I on this matter 
venture a detail which I set down on unimpeachable autho- 
rity? As the old adventurer lay a-dying last June, he kept his 
hand on his hat all the time and would not let the nurses take 
itfrom him. He had always slept in a hat—got the habit when 
quick ** getaways ” were necessary. A dying man does not 
play up to the gallery, and this was a characteristic end and 
as genuine as the philosophy of his books.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wimbledon. M. J. C. MeiKLEJOUN. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
AN EXPENSIVE MEAL. 


The little volume of Original Poems for Infant Minds from 
which I quoted was not published by Darton and Harvey, but 


by Hill, Virtue and Company, 25 Paternoster Row. The 
title-page says that it is a ** new and revised edition,” written 


by “ several young persons,”’ and, as stated in my letter, it was 
published in 1859.—Watrer Crick, Eastbourne, 


Eddlesborough, Bucks, reached by following the road from 
Hemel Hempstead to Leighton Buzzard. In Hemel 
Hempstead is a large barn reputed to be the Parish Tithe Barn; 
it is a few yards off the High Street. . To what use it is now put 
I do not know, but some years ago it was an ironmonger’s 
store.—R. A. Norris, Berkhamsted. 

There is a large tithe barn at Galworthy in West Somerset. 
It adjoins the Rectory and is a long building which has been 
divided and is now used for various purposes. A window 
facing into the lane has a pig, a sheep and a sheaf of corn 
carved in the stone moulding of the window frame. The 
lights of the window have long been built in with stone.— 
AGNES WALPOLE, 42 Holland Road, Kensington, W. 14. 

There are splendid tithe barns at Bredon and- Bredon’s 
Norton in Worcester ; they are both very large and very old, 
probably of the fifteenth century. The latter has been 
adapted by the late Mrs. Woodhull Martin for use as a village 
hall, but is otherwise almost unchanged, and both are in 
remarkably good preservation.—Rosa M. BAarretr. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tre “ SpEcTaATOR,” SEPTEMBER 17Ta, 1831. 
Duet. 

A meeting took place at day-dawn on Wednesday last, on 
Wimbledon Common, between Lieutenant Claxton, R.N., and 
Mr. Protheroe, M.P. for Bristol, attended by Captain Berkeley, M.P. 
and Sir Francis Vincent, Bart, M.P., which ended without bloodshed. 
The quarrel is supposed to have originated in some matter connected 
with the Colonial question. 

Cseap Puysic. 

A boy in Perth, who had been sent to an apothecary’s shop one 
night last week to purchase some medicine for the family, and who 
had received a halfpenny back of the sum sent as the price of it, 
astonished the inmates on his return, by calling out while in the 
lobby, ‘ Faither! faither! the Reform Bill’s passed!” Several 
individuals eagerly ran out to gather the news and ascertain its 
source, The boy, on being impatiently interrogated how he knew, 
innocently replied, ‘* There’s a bawbce off the castor-oil.” 


Tue PReEss IN THE Commons. 

1ewspapers are usually mentioned in the 
House of Commons—very different from that adopted by Lord 
ALTHORP—is absurd. Men who cannot breakfast without one, in 
the evening pretend to be hardly cognizant of the existence of such 
things. Men who in private look to them almost for their sole 
stock of opinions, are found in public sneering at their contents ; 
thus despising that with which they are crammed to the very 
mouth, so that they can hardly speak without betraying the source 
of their information. Assuredly, newspapers might be much better 
conducted, and no persons can lament their imperfections more than 
we do; but they are far above the contempt of members of Parlia- 
ment in ability, and in power are scarcely beneath the Honourable 
House itself. 


The tone in which 


Court Dress, 

Nothing can be more warlike than our Levees and Drawing- 
instead of being peaceful meetings to pay respect to a 
peaceful monarch, they have the air of levies en masse. Three- 
fourths of the male company are clothed in military attire. men 
who never drew a sword in their lives before are there arrayed 
in scarlet and gold epaulettes, and cheese-toasters. We have been 
surprised to see some of the most docile and peace-keeping men 
in existence flaunting in the uniform of some yeomanry corps or 
county militia. The aping of a soldier is at least ridiculous, as is 
pretension of every kind; but there is nothing more supremely 
absurd than a martial costume upon a tame lawyer or other goo 
citizen. 


TOOINS ; 


Ours is the Sky 


Aut day long I have been 
Between the blue and the green, 
Lying where daisies lie, 

Looking up at the sky, 

I have seen flowers open and seen 
Linnets and swallows fly. 


These be the sounds of my wars : 

The flutes of a thin caseade, 

Thunder of clouds and swift stars, 

I shall make eager raid 

And commerce with bees and will keep 
My marches with sheep. 


These be the ends of my wars: 
To live at peace with the stars, 
Be one with the earth and repose 
At last with the roots of the rose. 
D. P. McGuin=: 
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Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


When a word limit is sot 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (———). 


Competition No. 23 (Set by “Dvat.”) 


Ir is assumed that, to increase the national character of 
the present Government, places are found in the Cabinet 
for Mr. Edgar Wallace, Miss Amy Johnson and Mr. Jack 
Hobbs. A prize of £8 8s. is offered for a paragraph, 
in the style of the News of the Week section of the 
Spectator, expressing approval of these appointments. 
No paragraph must exceed 250 words in length. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, September 21st, 


1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of October 3rd. 


Competition No. 24 (Set by “ Crisrray.”) 


Ix a crowded railway carriage, a conversation carried 
on between any two of the passengers is closely and 
attentively followed by their fellow travellers, and it 
has happened on occasion that ingenious and inventive 
couples have whiled away the tedium of a journey by 
improvising a dialogue expressly intended for outside 
consumption. 
A prize of £3 3s. is offered for the best suggestion for 
such a dialogue framed 
either (a) to intrigue 
or __ (b) to terrify 
the remaining occupants of a third class compartment 
during a through run from Paddington to Reading. 
There is a limit of 350 words, inclusive of stage directions. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, September 28th, 


1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
October 10th. 


The result of Competition No. 22 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 21 


[Report AND AwarpD By “ DUGLI.”’| 


A prize. of £3 3s. was offered for a stanza on the lines of 

the Mad Gardener's Song in “ Sylvie and Bruno,” beginning : 
** He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 

It is a proof of the elfish genius of Lewis Carroll that, 

though we probably quote from his books in our ordinary 

conversation more often than from any others except the 

Bible and the works of Shakespeare, he is almost impossible 

to imitate. Among the large number of excellent stanzas 

received this week there were not many that could be 
imagined as a part of the Gardener’s ** own history.” 
There were, naturally, a lot of political rhymes, of which 
the following are good examples : 
He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
In box as black as jet ; 
He looked again and found it was 
A brand new Cabinet ; 
If it protects our things, he said, 
Good-bye to dole and fret. Rock. 

Me thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Filled from the village purnp : 

He looked again and found it was 
A Soviet-Russian dump : 

* [s it a wonder now,” he said, 
* The £ is on the slump ¢ ” a, 0. MM 

He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Flash roaring o’er the sea. 

He looked again and saw it was 
Two bankers pouring tea. 

“ Til heave a brick at them,” he said, 
* For they've near ruined me.” K. W. 
A good many competitors thought they saw the cup 

*“brimful ”’ of wine or beer, or even of champagne. Mrs. 

M. Hargreaves’ hero saw it 
Abrim with laurel tea : 

But going closer found himself 
Face-downward on the sea : 

“ Though if it tastes like this,’ he gasped, 

** Fame’s surely bad for me !” 


Several competitors saw a connexion between the ¢ 
and the unsolved problem as to ‘* whether pigs have wings,” 
Here are two varieties of the same theme : 


He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
In Porky Grunter’s sty ; 

He looked again and found it was 
A resurrection pie : 

** At last I understand,” he said, 


“Why pigs refuse to fly.” R. F. Asnwin, 


He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Up held in triumph high. 
He looked again, a pig with wings 
Had won it in the sky. 
** His fame will be engraved,” they said, 
**On Melton Mowbray pie.” THOMAS Jonzs, 


Oher competitors discovered it as a fly, a bee, or, several 
times, as a performing flea. The Rev. H. C. Robins tells 
us how 

He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Descending out of space ; 

He looked again and found it was 
A prawn’s pink carapace ; 

“If prawns are going to fly,” he said, 
** We'll never win the race.” 


Where so many competitors have reached a more or less 
equal standard it is necessary to be very strict in inter. 
preting the rules, and to exclude from the possible prize- 
winners those who did not keep to the Mad Gardener's 
invariable third line (** He looked again and_ found it 
was ...”). This rules out the excellent stanza of the 
Very Rev. C. O'Flaherty, which is printed, with congratula- 
tions, below, and several other witty and delightfully fatuous 
lines. 

The following, in addition to those already mentioned, are 
highly commended: ‘ Chiron,” ** Damon,” P. C. G., B. A, 
Jonathan Simpson, Harry B. Hermon-Hodge, ‘* Dims,” E. W, 
Rooke, Miss Christina Young, Mary C. Metherell and L. V, 
Upward. 

The prize is divided among three competitors, each of 
whom will receive £1 1s.: ** Phineas,” ** Beresa ” (who are 
asked to send names and addresses to which their cheques 
may be sent) and Rev. C. A. Mount, 28 Clinton Crescent, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

‘** Beresa’s ”? second line is weak, but the stanza _ finishes 
with a true Carrollian touch, only equalled by ‘ Chiron’s” 
unfortunately disqualified entry. 


THE WINNING STANZAS. 
He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Behind a Premier’s fan : 
He looked again and found it was 
A little Five-Year Plan. 
** A hive of bees,”’ he said, ‘‘ wouid please, 
And more become the man.” PHINEAS. 
He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Perform the Three-Card Trick : 
He looked again and found it was 
A Monkey ona Stick. 


* Please don’t go up again,” he said, 


* It makes me very sick.” BERESA. 
He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Awaiting competition ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
The T.U.C.’s condition : 
** Tf we should swallow this,”’ he said, 
‘** Good-bye to our position ! ”’ Cc. A. M. 


SOME HIGHLY COMMENDED ENTRIES. 
He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Come thrice to British lips : 
He looked again and saw a twin 
Non possumus eclipse : 
“ Tl give a thousand pounds,” he cried, 
* To see them come to grips.” 
Very Rev. C. O’Lagerty. 


He thought he saw the Schneider Cup 
Upon his breakfast tray; 

He looked again and saw it was 
A bust of Faraday ; 

“ As my digestion’s weak,” he said, 
“I shan’t get up to-day.” 


CHIRON. 
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Admitted Impediment 


“Let me not to the marriage of true ininds adinit impediment.” 
filen Terry and Bernard Shaw. A Correspondence. Edited 
by Christopher St. John. (Constable. £5 5s.) 
is volume, royally produced by Messrs. Constable, is a fine 
possession. It is the record of the close association of two 
first-rate human beings. Moreover, because of the peculiar 
nature of that association, there can be an almost perfect and 
permanent reproduction of it. If Ellen Terry and Bernard 
shaw had met continuously during the years when they loved 
each other, we should probably have little record of it. But 
because either they, or fate, decided that they should know 
each other almost entirely through the medium of ink and 
paper, We, thirty-five years later, can have before us exactly 
what they felt and said to each other. 


i 
Yn 


For that is the nature of the strange story which these 
letters recount, and which is described in detail in Mr. Shaw’s 
preface. To say that they did not see each other is not 
literally accurate. In the first place, Shaw saw Ellen Terry 
frequently on the stage and fell in love with her in that way. 
She, on the other hand, the letters make quite clear, fell in love 
with his letters. She did not see him at all until the best of 
the letters had been written, and she did not see him, except 
on fugitive occasions, till nearly eight or nine years after the 
correspondence begins, when as a woman of over fifty she 
played Lady Cicely in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 

The correspondence began quite accidentally over a musical 
young lady friend of Ellen 'Terry’s whom she wished Shaw, the 
musical critic, to assist. ‘There was no preconceived plan, 
the letters make clear, by which the correspondents agreed not 
On the contrary, the early letters are full of proposals 
of the most natural and ordinary kind—for Shaw to call on 
Kllen Terry and read her one of his plays, &e., &e. On the 
other hand, it must not be supposed for one moment that the 
fact that they did not meet was accident. Unquestionably, it 
was the result of a deep instinct, felt first perhaps on Shaw’s 
part, but which gradually shows on both sides, that a meeting 
would be fatal to their relationship. One may suppose that 
such an instinet had on Shaw’s part its roots in a perfectly 
Ellen Terry was at this time 


to meet. 


rational grasp of their situation. 
profoundly bound to Henry Irving, not merely personally but 
Nor was Shaw’s love for her by any means 
He was also passionately anxious 


also as an actress, 
a purely personal emotion. 
to detach her from Irving and the Irving tradition of the 
theatre, and make her a Shaw-Ibsen actress. If they had met, 
it is quite clear that almost immediately this issue must have 
heen put to the test. In order to come to Shaw she would 
have had to leave Irving, which meant leaving the Lyceum 
Theatre and the summit of her profession, and descending to 
the most wretched, neglected, and indeed actually persecuted, 
hole-and-corner productions, which were all that Shaw could 
secure for his works at that time. Yet, if Shaw had become 
her lover, this conflict must have been immediately provoked. 
Rightly or wrongly, Shaw was not willing to put the issue to 
the test— an issue which undoubtedly would have involved 
completely ruining Ellen Terry in a worldly and professional 
Hence this long and passionate correspondence served 

The love letters are in some 
Here is one of Shaw's : 


way. 
as the solution of the problem. 
cases worthy of preservation. 


“ People are always talking of love and affection and the like 
just as they talk of religion—as if they were the commonest things 
in the world; but the Frenchman was nearer the truth when he 
sail that a great passion is as rare as a man of genius. Has he 
(Irving) ever loved you for the millionth fraction of a moment ? 
Jf so, for that be all his sins forgiven unto him. I do not know 
whether women ever love. I rather doubt it: they pity a man, 
mother him, delight in making him love them; but I always 
suspect that their tenderness is deepened by their remorse for 
being unable to love him. Man’s one gift is that at his best he 
can love—not constantly, nor faithfully, nor often, nor for long 
but for a moment—a few minutes perhaps out of years. It is 
because I have had a glimpse or two that I am such a hopelessly 

: for when God offers me heaven as the reward 
of piety, I simply reply, ‘I know. I've been there. You can do 
nothing further for me, thank you.’ ” 


impious person ; 


An entirely separate side of the book is the light it throws 
on the life of a brilliant young social writer and his friends 
m the London of thirty-five years ago. There is a letter 


from Shaw from a Fabian summer school at Saxmundham, 
in Suffolk, where Shaw read Candida to the Webbs. (** Mrs. 
Webb says that * Candida is simply a woman of bad character, 
neither more nor less.’ Ellen Terry had just written in 
answer to a reference to Mrs. Webb which is not given: 
“Now Ill let you off, poor man—no, ‘rich,’ with Mrs. 
Webb to ‘arrange’ you. Do you think she’d arrange me 
if I asked her ?”’) 

The third side of the book is the interest of many of Shaw's 
letters for their own sake. There is a long detailed critique 
of Cymbeline written to Ellen Terry to help her in her 
rehearsals of Imogen : 

* T really don’t know what to say about this silly old Cymbeline, 
except that it can be done delightfully in a village schoolroom, and 
can’t be done at the Lyceum at all, on any terms. I wish you would 
tell me something about Imogen for my own instruction. All I 
can extract from the artificialities of the play is a double image— 
a real woman divined by Shakespear without his knowing it 
clearly, a natural aristocrat, with a high temper and_ perfect 
courage, with two moods—a childlike affection and wounded 
rage; and an idiotic paragon of virtue produced by Shakespear’s 
views of what a woman ought to be, a person who sews and cooks, 
and reads improving books until midnight, and ‘ always reserves 
her holy duty,’ and is anxious to assure people that they may 
trust her implicitly with their spoons and forks, and is in a chronic 
state of suspicion of improper behaviour on the part of other 
people (especially her husband) with abandoned females.” 

In spite of this perhaps somewhat churlish, though in 
those days of “ bardolatry ” absolutely essential criticism, 
Shaw's detailed instructions for the acting of the crucial 
scenes show a dramatic grasp of the possibilities of the play 
which are immense. When all is said and done, however, 
it will perhaps be no insult to the letters to say that the 
best reading in the book is Shaw's Preface. Indeed, there 
are fairly long sections of the correspondence which are 
only moderately interesting. 

But what is profoundly interesting is the revelation which 
the book as a whole provides of Shaw’s life. It is not too 
much to say that henceforward it will be quite impossible 
to understand the peculiar, dry, hygienic, antiseptic quality 
of his thought unless this story is taken into account. One 
has only, in order to realize its importance, to speculate on 
what effect it would have had on Shaw’s work if he had 
taken Ellen Terry by storm and she had gone to him cor- 
poreally as well as by letter. It is, of course, idle to speculate 
on what particular effects on Shaw's work such a fulfilment 
of his love would have had. It might, for all we know, 
have caused him never to write another line; or it might 
have ruined his work completely. On the other hand, it 
might have transformed him into one of the most complete, 
instead of one of the most particular, of great British writers. 
But, at any rate, it is inconceivable that it would not have 
had a profound effect upon his whole psychology ; hence it is 
equally inconceivable that the events which did in fact 
take place, that the long tension of the correspondence, did 
not have a profound influence in moulding him into what he 
actually became. 

We see here, of course, many of the roots of the particular 
attitude towards sex which runs through all his work : which 
persists in so recent a play as The Apple Cart, where the 
King talks of * his curiously innocent relationship ” with the 
royal mistress. 

‘A close investigation both of Mr. Shaw's early years, of 
the full facts of his life story, and of his works would no doubt 
give material for some explanation, They would explain 
that is why Mr. Shaw’s genius took a particular turn, But 
what, of course, we cannot explain is why he had genius 
at all. And it is perfectly possible that the frustration of 
his ordinary life was in fact a necessity to his work. The 

real world seldom, perhaps never, allows the perfect develop- 
ment of genius. Very likely Mr. Shaw found in this cor- 
respondence the best solution objectively possible for him. 
As he says, with all his eloquence, in the last words of the 
Preface to this volume : 

“* Let those who may complain that it was all on paper remember 
that only on paper has humanity yet achieved glory, beauty, truth, 
knowledge, virtue, and abiding love.” 

: JouNn STRACHEY, 
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The Sickness of Europe 


The End of Reparations. By Hjalmar Schacht. Ed. with 

Introduction by George Glasgow. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Divided Europe. By Somerset de Chair. (Jonathan Cape. 5s.) 
The Terror in Europe. By H. Hessell Tiltman. (Jarrold. 21s.) 
Here are three books about Europe by men who look on it 
from very different angles, but are agreed in one thing: that 
it is mortally sick. None of them makes cheerful reading, but 
all are worth a glance, and one deserves very careful considera- 
tion. 

That one is naturally the work of Dr. Schacht who, as 
President of the Reichsbank from 1923 to 1930, is a European 
figure of no small importance. For nearly seven years he was 
the most important influence in German financial policy, both 
domestic and foreign, and he is entitled to respectful hearing 
when, as now, he writes on German finance and on the Repara- 
tions problem. 

Respect does not, of course, necessarily mean agreement. 

Dr. Schacht’s whole career has been that of a fighter, and his 
book now is very largely a polemic. He falls foul, successively 
and impartially, of the Allied Governments, the Agent General 
for Reparations, Socialism in theory and practice, a whole 
series of German Governments, the Bank of International 
Settlements, and, in a more general fashion, of all politicians 
at all times and in all places. His great burden is the necessity 
of leaving financial problems to be settled by financiers without 
political interference, although why, but for political con- 
siderations, there should be any reason for reparations at all 
he does not explain. His pages have a refreshingly militant 
character, for it is always agreeable to read that other people, 
especially people with big reputations, are fools or knaves, 
and, according to Dr. Schacht, practically everyone with 
whom he was in contact during his seven years of office was 
both of these things. One is bound, however, to say that the 
jnterest of much of his book must be more vivid, if more pain- 
ful, for German readers than for English. So much of it is 
really simply the fighting over again, in print, of a past 
quarrel, and it is difficult not to wonder whether the principles 
at stake would have seemed quite so important to Dr. Schacht 
if he had been a looker-on. Particularly is this the case with 
what he makes the very kernel of his indictment of the German 
Government, and over which he, in fact, resigned his post in 
1930. This is the insertion at the second Hague Conference of 
a“ sanctions clause ’’ which had not been present in the earlier 
agreement. ‘The Young Plan (which was the work of a body of 
experts) had stated that in the opinion of its authors the basis 
of security for the payment of the annuities was * the solemn 
undertaking of the German Government,” and that all existing 
securities, &c., ought to be abandored, The final plan, as 
signed by the Governments, did abandon all pledges and 
securities, but it added that in the unlikely event of Germany’s 
* committing acts revealing its determination to destroy the 
New Plan,” her creditors must resume their liberty of action. 
Dr. Schacht finds an arrangement between creditor and debtor 
inequitable which provides for sanctions only in the case of a 
default by the debtor, but he does not explain how a creditor 
can default. He even quibbles at some length over a verbal 
difference, the German text rendering the English ** destroy ” 
by “ zerreissen,” literally “ tear up.” One can only feel that 
if the German Government had been thinking of sailing so 
near the wind as to do the one without the other, the “ sane- 
tions clause ” was a wise precaution. And yet, according to 
him, this clause * cancels” the Young Plan and means “ the 
end of reparations.” 

His final chapters are much less unworthy. What he has to 
say about Germany's financial position, about the mechanism 
of the reparations payments, and about the sad dilemma to 
which they are leading her creditors, is as interesting as it is 
authoritative. He shows that Germany has paid her repara- 
tions bill hitherto by raising loans from private sources, 
largely in America. This can probably not go on, and is in 
any case a clumsy and expensive method, involving an unpre- 
cedented dislocation of the money market. She can only 
continue to pay, he argues, by increasing the present dimensions 
of her foreign trade by one half, and this can only be done at 
the expense of other countries. Thus the reparations will do 


— 


as 


no one any good if they are ever really paid, and meanwhile 
they are doing everybody harm. After this sad conclusion, 
which a great many people might ponder with advantage, he 
ends with a genuinely constructive chapter on a great develo 
ment plan in which the industry, finance and agriculture of 
Europe and of the undeveloped countries of the world might 
co-operate. 

Mr. de Chair’s work is altogether lighter metal, and it is in 
no discourteous spirit that we say that its chief value will 
probably be to draw attention to Mr. de Chair himself as a 
spirited young thinker. His anthropology is dashing, his 
political knowledge patchy, and he undervalues altogether the 
difficulties of the problems about which he writes. It is all 
very well to talk about splitting off Croatia-Slavonia from 
Serbia, who need not mind because she will still be twice ag 
big as before the War. But why should the Bulgarians be 
Jeft without their slice, and where will Serbia’s philosophy give 
out ? It would be nice to pacify Germany by giving her back 
the Polish Corridor, but there really is a Polish ease too, 
of which Mr. de Chair does not seem to have heard. And if— 
Mr. de Chair’s great discovery—the Young Plan does couple 
War debts and reparations, it cuts down the latter propor- 
tionately. Nevertheless, Mr. de Chair is refreshing, and he 
does seem aware that Russia is doing something, which has 
almost escaped the notice of Dr. Schacht. He has some very 
sound things to say about general world political tendencies 
and the League of Nations, and comes to conclusions about the 
future oddly similar to Dr. Schacht’s. 

Mr. 'Tiltman has written an enormous volume to prove the 
atrocities which occur under dictatorships. He has collected 
amass of material which I, for one, found quite unreadable for 
its horror. It is well that these things should not be forgotten, 
lest we sink into a too easy complacency with ourselves, and 
his work will be valuable as a macabre book of reference. It 
is, however, doubtful whether it proves what seems to be Mr. 
Tiltman’s main contention, the superiority of democracy. He 
has omitted to give what experimenters call the * control,” 
the record of democracies at a similar stage of cultural develop- 
ment with the autocracies whose misdeeds he describes. But 
no form of government should tolerate the things which he 
describes. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


The Empire and Mahatma Gandhi 


Mr. Gandhi the Man. By Millie Graham Polak; Foreword by 
C.F. Andrews. (Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 
Naked Fakir. By Robert Bernays. (Victor Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Mahatma Gandhi at Work. Edited by C. F. Andrews.  (Allea 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Ganpuat literature is voluminous, and is being augmented 
fast. Mrs. Polak’s charming, unpretentious little book tells 
of the Mahatma’s home life in his South African struggles. 
It is an intimate and sensible personal picture, and should be 
read to complete the studies of his philosophy and politics. 
Mr. Bernays’ Naked Fakir is only partly concerned with Mr. 
Gandhi; it is a commentary, often of an exasperatingly 
rambling and casual kind, on India during the Civil Diso- 
bedience tension. It would be easy to condemn Naked Fakir. 
It is streaked with immaturity and snobbery, and not 
a little satisfaction with the writer's self. Mr. Bernays is 
intellectually lazy, and neither before nor after his Indian 
visit bothered to get hold of any background to the experiences 
he had found so vivid. He calls Mr. Gandhi “ the first great 
man India has ever turned loose’; he does not trouble to 
find out what Jawaharlal Nehru’s name really is but habitually 
jumbles it barbarically into “ Jawaralal”; he says more 
than once that an Englishwoman was “ raped ” in the Punjab 
troubles of 1919; he informs us that the Hindu Mahasabha 
“is a revolutionary youth movement from Madras”; he 
alls Bombay the ‘ spur-point ” (? “ spear-point ”) of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, and Curzon (? Carson) 
the leader of the Ulster Unionists; he has reprinted a lot of 
stuff trivial in the extreme, and his style and matter alike 
straggle into emptiness that would disgrace a ‘* Society” 
lady’s travel diary. 


His mind badly needs shaking together. All the same, it is 
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amind and nota phrase-machine. The two-thirds of his book 
that were worth printing are a very good book. As a close-up 
study of what happened it should be read by everyone who does 
not want to be fooled over India. Many proofs could be given 
of Mr. Bernays’ essential fairness of mind, and of his shrewdness. 
He is again and again the first to set down in plain language 
what events have shown to be the truth, though older and 


more cautious men have preferred to keep it ‘* under their own 


pat.” 

[ should like Mr. Bernays to consider what I believe to be 
the justification for the racial discrimination of certain 
European clubs in India—a_ discrimination that causes 
such bitterness and is so cried out on by democratic Americans 
and by Mr. Bernays himself. So long as only Indian men 
will come to social centres where English men and women 
mingle (where there is a good deal of dancing), many English- 
men will be unwilling to throw these clubs open to all races. 
They hold very fiercely that it should be “ fifty-fifty 7 
Indians and their wives and daughters meeting Englishmen 
and.their wives and daughters. If this ever comes to pas‘, 
then racial aloofness can fairly be visited with sweeping 
condemnation. As things are, I am afraid I agree with the 
conservative Englishman. Each race has a right to its own 
social rules; but neither has the right to demand that the 
other accept a one-sided intercourse. 
at Work is already 
in English in India 
Andrews justly calls 


The substance of Mahatma Gandhi 
familiar in essentials, from publication 
and citation by writers in England. Mr. 
this tale of the South African experiments which led inexorably 
to the Civil Disobedience of to-day an “epic” one; the 
hard-worked adjective is right for once. But more important 
for us than this story of how weakness became strong and 
the spirit of man vanquished man’s arrogance and strength, 
are certain facts that force themselves on attention as the 
outline and bony skeleton of the man’s life and beliefs. First 
of all, the story illustrates that sectional patriotism which 
is one of the two or three prominent facts of the Indian 
problem to-day. We hear much of the struggle between 
“India and England.” But the last Round Table Conference 
was the arrival of the new Indian nations that have found 
self-consciousness. The Indian Delegates, except for a few 
denationalized politicians, cherish a more passionate love 
than their love for India—which is their love for Maharastra, 
Andradesh, Bengal, or some other region which is their 
spiritual and physical home. Even the Hindu-Moslem quarrel is 
jargely a Maratha-Moslem quarrel. And Mr. Gandhi is a 
Gujarati. He first went to South Africa to take up the case of 
a Gujarati; he found that the first Indian settlers there 
(other than coolies) wert Gujaratis. His mistake of this summer, 
in his charge-sheet against the Indian Government, was that 
he saw his own Gujarat looming so large that he seemed 
to think there was no other district in India. Again, in this 
South African story we see the origins of his intense pre- 
occupation with the wrongs of India’s untouchables. He 
found, in his own words, that Indians, whatever their caste, 
were all * untouchables ” to the dominant white population 
of the colonies; and his own sufferings and indignation 
set him thinking back to the case of the untouchables of his 
own land, and lit a light in his mind. 

Lastly, here you see why so much emotion and _ passion 
are in India’s demand for Dominion status. The Greek thinkers, 
nurtured in reverence for the Olympians, came to surmise 
that above the gods was a greater God yet, “masterless 
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Necessity.” Indians, believing profoundly that the British 
Raj was all-powerful, learnt in Africa that above the Raj 
was a “Dominion.” The Home Government might be 
sympathetic, Colonial Secretaries and the Indian Government 
might protest against Indian disabilities and humiliation. 
They were all helpless against a self-governing colony. 
Tantum est hoc regnum quod regibus imperat ipsis. Theretore, 
India too must become a Dominion. There are very few 
Indians who do not believe that Dominion India would 
be greater than Independent India; and if you or I, reader, 
had learnt that the British citizenship which we thought 
Was ours was worthless, we should wish to 
possessed of ** Dominion Status.” 


also become 


EDWARD THOMPSON, 


Deer-Stalking 


Mine Eyes to the Hills: an Anthology of the Highland 
Forest. Arranged by Patrick R. Chalmers. Illustrated by 
V. R. Balfour-Browne. (A. and C. Black. 21s.) 


STALKING is a sport with which you cannot flirt. The dilet- 
tante, who tries it and gives it up, imagines in his heart of 
hearts that he has been repelled by its austerity. All that 
climbing and crawling and spying—those hours of dank, 
numbed bewilderment through which one plodded, scurried, 
grovelled, getting (as it seemed) continually and unforgettably 
further away from hot water and sympathetic companionship 
—these things, with their legacy of bruises, aches and _ ill- 
temper, may seem to him too high a price to pay for the 
privilege of shooting at a beige-coloured quadruped, of which 
the only thing he knows for certain is its sex. But the dilet- 
tante is in reality nearer the truth when he tells his friends 
that he found stalking too dull for his tastes than when he 
admits to himself that he found it too exhausting. For under 
normal, and that is to say, bad, climatic conditions, anyone 
who has no acquired or instinctive appreciation of stalking 
as an art may well be pardoned for encountering it simply as 


an ordeal. 


Mr. Chalmers’ anthology is, above all else, a reminder of its 
intricacy, its mystery, its depth of tradition. Deer-stalking is 
the youngest of the field-sports. Millais tells us that “the 
first record of the pursuit of deer by stalking is when Cluny 
Maepherson, Chief of Clan Chattan, engaged in deer-stalking 
with Mr. Macdonald of 'Tuiloch in 1745.” Before that, the 
practice of going into the forest to shoot deer for oneself was 
“neither dignified in a gentleman nor customary.” Yet for 
all that stalking has maintained a marvellous integrity of 
tradition. The discovery of internal combustion, the stan- 
dardized delimitation of spare time to the week-end, have 
Jeft no traces of vulgarization on the least social of the sports, 
Forests, which are let on a two or three months’ lease, and 
often to tenants who take them year after year, have escaped 
the evils of being controlled—as English shoots increasingly 
are by “syndicates ””°—by men who have no stake in the 
ground which yields them game. In these islands sport has 
always owed much to Royal patronage, and it was probably 
the Court’s yearly pilgrimage to Baimoral which established 
on its present basis the vogue of deer-stalking. Mr. Chalmers’ 
selections emphasize the Victorian derivation of, or at any 
rate, the influence of Victorianism on, many stalking tradi- 
tions. Even his modern authors unconsciously accept the 
humorous convention of a whimsical, good-natured surprise 
at a stalker’s directness of speech: whereas I imagine that 
no racing motorist, in these more spacious days of democracy, 
would scent an anecdote in a mechanic’s impatient display 
of superior knowledge. Even the dress, which has nothing 
to do with the Highlands, but was evolved by Sassenach 
sportsmen who wanted to adapt themselves to conditions on 
the hill without undergoing the indigenous discomforts of 
bare knees, is still, in its unmodified essentials, Victorian. 

Mr. Chalmers makes a He cannot, 
for the reasons stated above, go back to Roger Ascham and 
earlier, as Mr. Eric Parker does in Game Pie, a similar com- 
pilation. If we except the Bible, Goldsmith in gastronomical 
vein roughly marks his chronological scratch. But he shows 
himself to be deeply and curiously read in literature of which 
the only fault is a sameness of flavour imposed by its common 
period. William Scrope is quoted often, and deserves it. 
Mr. Erie Parker and Mr. Gilfrid Hartley contribute dashes 
of literary quality, pleasantly free from affectation. ‘The 
extracts from Augustus Grimble are breezy, individual, and 
charmingly redolent of the * set-the-table-in-a-roar ” 
of humour. Here and there someone achieves a very good 
phrase, like ** the illustrious cavalry of the hill.” It was an 
excellent idea, in a volume such as this, to open the prelude 
with an extract from the A.B.C. showing the trains from 
Euston to Inverness, and alas! from Inverness to 
Euston. There are many tributes to the stalkers, as intrin- 
sically fine and as consistently likeable as any body of men 
bound by a common trade in the world; ‘ An Old Stalker ” 
analyses his profession’s attitude to its work in a passage 
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untainted by the rather “ catty ” tone which other 


extracts from his book. 


mars 


The anthology is full of information, of which the interest, 
though often historical, is seldom wholly academic. The most 
practised stalker will learn something from reading it. Though 
it is difficult to forgive Mr. Chalmers’ exclusion of St. John’s 
story of the ‘* Muckle Hart of Benmore *-—he includes the 
chronicles of many similar but less notable triumphs —space 
is found for Mr. Frank Wallace to restate the often forgotten 
fact that this thirty-stone beast, which made history as 
enduring as any of its kind outside mythology, carried no 
very remarkable head. 

Altogether it is a splendid and delightful book, illustrated 
to perfection by Mr. Balfour-Browne, whose work, as ever, 
commends itself by its scrupulous fidelity to nature. Scorning 
—unlike some of his predecessors—to theatricalize monsters 
who sat to him in a park, he draws wild deer as he sees them on 
the hill. Set between pages warm with old enthusiasms and 
excitements—distant, indeed, down the years, but still 
infectious—his pictures bring the forest much nearer than— 
to most of us—it usually is at the end of September. 

PETER FLEMING. 


Hogarth Lectures 


Some Religious Elements in English Literature. 
Macaulay.—---Poetry in France and England. 
Stewart. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. each.) 


By Rose 
By Jean 


Oni advantage in writing in a series of ‘lectures’ is that 
your title can quite clearly state what your book is about ; 
there is no feverish searching for a public-catcher. Thus, 
Some Religious Elements in English Literature exactly expresses 
what Miss Macaulay treats of : she is concerned with religious 
elements rather than with literature, and the ‘‘ some” is 
judicious. It is so not only because the book breaks off soon 
after the middle of the eighteenth century (since * the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries have a terrible look. They 
have too much literature, and too many religious trends ’’), 
but also because in the period she does cover Miss Macaulay 
can work frankly within her limitations. One of these, at 
least, is serious; for Miss Macaulay, as she implies, is not 
herself of a religious temperament. In many ways this is an 
advantage : a looker-on, even in religion, may see the most 
of the game; and an outside point of view, because of its 
lack of prejudice, is often very valuable. 

The matter in the earlier chapters is brilliantly handled : 
Miss Macaulay is always mistress of her subject, and picks out 
the threads of thought and influence with skilful fingers : 
she makes clear that the only impzlse, on the whole, which 
the heavy theology of the Middle Ages could not clog, was the 
lyrical one. It is amazing how long most literature, especially 
the drama, had to fight the repressive views of the Church : 
it is the old and continuing story of ** What has Christ to do 
with Apollo?” The spate of satires against the clergy did 
little to free the mediaeval mind. From the Elizabethan 
period onward, Miss Macaulay is not quite so good: there 
was more there than she has been inclined to search out ; and 
from this point onward, indeed, analysis is necessary, an 
operation she studiously avoids. For what we want to know 
is, how did religious thought influence not only what the 
writers said, but how they said it? and we ask for more di- 
stinction between the various kinds of religious experience 
than Miss Macaulay is able to give us. This is where the 
outside view begins to fail. And, indeed, a little later we feel 
that Miss Macaulay’s dislike of religion blinds her to the 
beauties of much religious literature. George Herbert’s 
Prayer, for instance, she calls ‘ elaborate, artificial, and 
tedious,” and regards as a mere collection of ‘‘ quiddities.” 
Tedious ? But it is a masterly poem; those two four-line 
stanzas, so suave, yet calmly ecstatic, followed by the con- 
cluding couplet which sweeps us off with an utterly different 
and most exciting rhythm, makes the poem one of the precious 
things of our literature. Again, is “ 
adjective for Smart’s Song to David? 
Smart is terrific, a great minor poct. 


agreeable” the right 


Prior is agreeable ; 


What was wrong with the eighteenth century was not so 
wech a failure in religion, though there was plenty of that: but 


—$<__ 
a false critical conception of how poetry ought to be wr 
point that Miss Stewart brings out admirably in her book 
which is a sound and illuminating piece of work. Miss Stewart 
does not suffer from the same kind of limitation as Mis; 
Macaulay does, for she is clearly passionately fond of : 


itten, a 


: Oetry 
both French and English. Though she may not be a aa ~ 
does not stand outside the realm of poctry as Miss Macaulay 


does outside of religion. Her analysis of the likenesses and 
differences of the two poetic cultures is always to the point 
and she seizes the salient nodes with an unerring hand, 
Although her book is concerned with the relation between the 
two literatures, it would serve as a sympathetic introduction 
to French poetry from Ronsard to Valéry. 


It is curious to note how much Western European civiliza. 
tion is one; for the English and French movements often 
march hand in hand: and at the same time it is significant 
that although both countries suffer the same changes, each 
gives them its own particular flavour. Thus French Augustan 
poetry differs from the English, so much that, when the 
romantic revival comes, ** Wordsworth’s aim is, above all, to 
clear away false ornaments, to simplify the language of 
poetry ; Hugo’s is to enrich it.””. Sometimes, of course, each 
country produces something the other cannot remotely border 
upon: the French produced Racine; we bred the Meta. 
physical Poets. Most interesting, perhaps, is the history of 
the late nineteenth century. What can we show but indi. 
vidualistic compromises with the romantic tradition? The 
French, however, opened new doors with Gérard de Nerval, 
Baudelaire, and finally Rimbaud, probably the most im. 
portant figure of the century, whom Miss Stewart certainly 
regards as such, and deals with at length. Why was this? 
Here, perhaps, Miss Macaulay could have helped us, if she 
had adventured so far. 


Both these books are to be recommended, not only for the 
student but to the general reader: neither is heavy, each 
abounds in apt quotations. There is an entertaining difference 
in styles. Miss Macaulay writes a little like a don determined 
to make amusing a subject which she feels her examination 
vandidates might find dull. Kverybody knows that Miss 
Macaulay can be amusing, and she is, as thus: *‘* Who, if any- 
one, Cynewulf was, scholars must (or anyhow do) debate. It 
does not much matter. The uninstructed must (or anyhow 
do) call these authors, for short, Cynewulf.”’ But the fun is 
brought in from outside ; it does not issue from the subject 
itself. Miss Macaulay is careful to write colloquially, de- 
scending even to slang, such as “ to get away with it.” Miss 
Stewart, on the other hand, who is a don, does not write like 
a don at all, unless to handle material easily and to have a 
respect for one’s language, is to write like one: yet there isa 
delightful humour in many of her paragraphs. She believes 
in her subject, and feels that it does not rest with her to make 
it palatable : the result is that we taste it with pleasure. She, 
on her part, might benefit by being a little more colloquial ; 
we do not believe that she would utter to a class the sentences 
that she writes so continuously. Miss Macaulay’s lectures 
are lectures; Miss Stewart’s are rather essays. 


Bonamy Dosreée, 


Michael Faraday 


Faraday. By E. W. Ashcroft. 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


(British Electrical and Allied 
7s. 6d.) 

Ir is an odd thing that Michael Faraday, whose single-minded 
devotion to the search after scientific knowledge for its own 
sake has led to the manifold applications of electricity in our 
modern life, is so poorly commemorated in the nomenclature 
of electrical science. ‘The Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, which was appointed seventy years ago to select names 
for the various units with which the electrician commonly 
deals, was surely ill advised when it relegated the name of 
Faraday to the unit of electrical capacity ; the farad is by 
no means so familiar in the mouths of wireless amateurs as 
the volt, the ohm or the ampere. The daily use of the gal- 


vanometer recalls a worthy Italian professor whose funda- 
mental but fortuitous discovery of what used to be called 
*‘ current electricity ’’ was due mainly to the fact that his wife 
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found the laboratory stove convenient for preparing her 
celebrated soup of frogs’ legs. Faraday’s name, however, 
js strong enough to stand alone, and next week s celebration 
of the centenary of his most epoch-making discovery ~held 
in close conjunction with the centenary meeting of the British 
Association—will no doubt clarify all our ideas of his actual 
claims to our memory and our gratitude. 

It is pleasant to note that the Association of Electri val 
and Allied Manufacturers have shown their appreciation of 
the earnest student of Nature to whom they owe the foundation 
of their great industry, by commissioning Mr. FE. W. Ashcroft 
to prepare the clear and concise account of Varaday’s life 
and work which now lies before us. It should be read by all 
who propose to visit the exhibition of Faraday’s apparatus 
which is to be held at the Albert Hall. Mr. Ashcroft draws 
a very charming picture of Faraday’s beautiful life and 
character, and dwells more upon the human than the scientific 
element in his career. We have no record of any scientific 
man who ever lived a purer and more thoroughly unselfish 
—as. Faraday himself would have preferred to say, a more 
truly Christian—life. The little antinomian sect of Sande- 
manians thoroughly justified its otherwise undistinguished 
existence when it produced so ideal a seeker after truth 
as Michael Faraday. We can hardly doubt that his religious 
environment counted for much in confirming his utter careless- 
ness of wealth or fame or anything which could lead him 
aside for one moment from that persistent search after physi cal 
truths which has so richly endowed the modern world. “* Facts 
are important to me,” he wrote as a lad ; and to the unrivalled 
temper of mind which could track facts down in their farthest 
hiding-place we owe the three great branches of modern 
electro-chemistry, which may one day feed the 
and the doctrine of the 
as a by-product. 


electricity 
world—electric lighting and power 
electric wave which has given us “ wireless ” 

The first experiment which directly led to the dynamo 
and the electric motor was made on August 29th, 1831, but 
was only communicated to the Royal Society on Novem- 
ber 24th, by which time it had been confirmed and elaborated 
by many other trials. The “ historic * experiment, according 
to Mr. Ashcroft, was that of October 17th, when Faraday 
observed that a current was induced in a coiled copper wire 
every time that a bar magnet was pushed into the coil or 
pulled out. On this observation depend alike the giant 
dynamos which light our cities, and the sparking-plug which 
is so vital to motorists and aviators. It was no mere accident, 
like Galvani’s discovery. Faraday had been on its track 
for years. His most singular characteristic was the prophetic 
power by means of which he seemed to foresee what would 
be the outcome of apparently meaningless experiments. One 
would like to know whether, when he saw the galvanometer 
needle jerking as the magnet moved, he indulged in that 
boyish exuberance of delight which made him, when another 
experiment succeeded in moving certain rods, dance round 
the table shouting, “There they go! there they go!” Few 
experiments have ever made more things go: but the one 
thing which is not likely to go is the enduring fame of 
Michael Faraday. 


Julie de Lespinasse 


The Double Heart: A Study of Julie de Lespinasse. 
Royde Smith. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


By Naomi 
“Few women need to be loved * observed Julie de Lespinasse, 
“most of them only want to be preferred.” The sentence 
sidelight upon the fascination of her 


throws at least 


duplicity. 


a 


History does not always repeat itself. Drawing-room life, 
as it was lived in France in the eighteenth century, can 
surely never come back. It is this assurance which lends it 
an undying interest. Regarded superficially it was a despic- 
able life —yet we cannot forget that the hotbeds of sensibility 
were the nurseries of heroes. Women trained in an atmos- 
phere of gallantry, falsity, luxury, convention and vice faced 
the guillotine with a courage which the single-minded women 
of to-day, with their extraordinary achievements and out- 
fageous defiance of precedent, might well fail to do. Obviously 


the superficial view leaves some factor out of count. Any 
simple explanation of the enigma is shown to be impossible 
when we consider that while these influential women covered 
their coarse minds with a veil of delicate refinement, and 
professed through all their deceptions the most delicate sense 
of honour, they were never hypocrites. They were playing a 
game with secret rules. 

Meanwhile, for a generation like the present, it is a deeply 
interesting game to watch; graceful, charming, intriguing, 
reprehensible. 

How Mademoiselle de Lespinasse played her lovers off 
against one another, deceived everyone, and finally died of 
drugs and heartbreak will interest all the novelist’s readers —~ 
however well they knew the story before. In her hands iv 
is not a twice-told tale, but a set of human documents re 
examined under an intense, if artificial, light. 


A Most Handsome Compliment 


Music at Night, and Other Essays. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


By Aldous Huxley, 
“IT nave,” says Mr. Huxley, near the beginning of Those 
Personal Touches, ** in the course of a strenuous journalistic 
career, written articles on an extraordinary variety of subjects, 
from music to house decorating, from politics to painting, 
from plays to horticulture and metaphysics.” It is character- 
istic of him that this sentence reads as an admission rather 
than as a quite legitimate boast. Yes, thinks the reader: 
and if anyone is going to write about all these things, who will 
do it better? For Mr. Huxley shows himself, in this volume, 
an excellent journalist. It is not, one immediately realizes, 
that a brilliant mind has been switched this way, and that, 
like a searchlight upon a number of casually selected topics. 
It is that the topics, however selected, have excited Mr. 
Huxley's insatiable curiosity, and provoked that passionate 
instinct for synthesis which makes him the most normal, and 
the most humane among the writers of his generation. That 
does not mean that he possesses one of those tiresome minds 
which is never happy unless it is saying that something is 
* like ” 

‘In the remote future, when a science infinitely better informed 
than ours shall have bridged the now enormous gulf between 
immediately apprehended qualities, in terms of which we live, 
and the merely measurable, ponderable quantities in terms of 
which we do our scientific thinking the juxtaposition 
will then be a juxtaposition of compatibles, not of incompatibles.” 


something else ; 


That is Mr. Huxley’s faith. In the non sequiturs of the 


universe he finds a continual reproach to the thinking man ; 
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but, for the present, non sequitur is the too frequent answer 
to human investigation. The paragraph concludes : 

“ But all this is for the future. So far as we are concerned, 
the bringing together of remote discoveries and near feelings is 
productive of literary efforts which we recognize as ironical.” 

Irony is the moralist’s answer to a non sequitur. It follows 
that much of Mr. Huxley’s writing is ironical. “ Ethics in 
Andalusia ” and “To the Puritan all Things are Impure ” 
show him at his happiest in this vein. He is no irresponsible 
Jix-baiter : no one could see and express with more deadly 
seriousness the incompatibles dividing the late D. H. Lawrence 
and Mrs. Grundy, the system of thought which distinguishes 
morally between the Graeco-Roman and the Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary for the expression of certain facts. Music at 
Night, however, is by no means pre-occupied with these 
matters : 

“We are grateful to the artist, especially the musician, for 

saying clearly what we have always felt, but never been able to 
express.’ Listening to expressive music, we have, not of course 
the artist’s original experience (which is quite beyond us, for 
grapes do not grow on thistles), but the best experience ‘in its 
kind of which our nature is capable—a better and completer 
experience than in fact we ever had before listening to the music.”? 

In like manner, if we may paraphrase, we are grateful to the 
journalist for a gift of expression so natural as to seem inevit- 
able. The apparent simplicity and readableness of Mr, 
Huxley’s style may well blind us to its art. He wastes neither 
words nor energy. He never mistimes a blow, nor hits harder 
than the ninepin needs. Only in the first pages of the title- 
piece do we realize with a start that he is deliberately ** writ- 
ing”: only in the essay on Liberty does he seem, after an 
excellent opening, to fall below his own standard. (The 
point about travel, for instance, is ill-considered: for the 
value of a thing to the individual is not to be measured in 
terms of rarity or even of difference.) The book’s final charm 
lies in Mr. Huxley’s courtesy to his readers. He supposes 
them to be as humane and intelligent as he is himself. Closing 
Music at Night, one is aware of having reccived a most hand- 
some compliment. 











| The Solution of a Nation’s Problem 


THROUGH TARIFFS— 
| TO | 
PROSPERITY 


by 


HERBERT G. WILLIAMS, 
M.Sec., M.Eng., A.M.LC.E. 


late Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 





7s. 6d. net (postage 6d.) 


On the question of Tariffs there is no higher 
authority in the kingdom than Mr. H. G. Williams, 
) Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade in 
1928-1929. But he is something more than an 
authority—he has the rare gift of putting “ the 
facts that count” into the minimum number of 
words. He writes lucidly, vigorously and tersely, 
and has no liking for mere verbiage. This book is 
a standard text-book for the student of social 
problems, the economist, the politician (be he 
beginner or fully tledged), the public speaker, and 
most important of all the general reader, 
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Fiction 
Children—and Adults 


Mr. Darby. By Martin Armstrong. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Sanctuary. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 64 
Timothy. By John Palmer. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 7 64 


The Country Child. By Alison Uttley. (Faber and Fale 
7s. 6d.) . 


: 
WHEN a novel has real individuality—Miss Mole, for instane 
Morning Tide, All Passion Spent—it is easier to state thy 
quality than to define it. Well written, well observed, and 


distinguishing the novel from a dozen other admirable novels, 
All that can then be said is that, over and above its qualities 
of heart and head, it possesses a personal quality as indefinable, 
but as unmistakeable, as personality in a living man » 
woman. 

This trite conclusion is forced upon me as I wonder what 
it is that gives Mr. Armstrong’s new book its flavour, 
Certainly, it is not the plot. Mr. Darby, as pink and inoffep. 
sive a little clerk of fifty as you could find in Surbiton o 
Sidcup, is left a fortune by his Uncle Tom, who lived—woul 
you have guessed it ?—in Australia. Mr. Darby had vagy 
peregrinatory aspirations which included a visit to “the 
Jungle.” Sarah, his wife, had none. She even made a fuss 
about going to London. So Mr. Darby set off, on the Utopia, 
in charge of Punnett, who faithfully promised Mrs. Darby 
to keep him safe and sound. Mr. Darby had many adventures 
before he fell overboard. What happened to him afte 
that, how he became a king, how Sarah visited the jungle 
after all, and how and at what cost Punnett fulfilled his 
charge, I shall not reveal. 

The secret, then, does not lie in Mr. Armstrong's plot; 
nor even in his excellent and flexible prose style. (His 
writing has happily lost the slight suggestion of correct 
morning dress which used occasionally to depress sensitive 
readers.) It is not the lovable little Mr. Darby, with his 
contented struttings and occasional brief humiliations. It 
is not Punnett, nor Sarah, that excellent woman, nor the 
savage portrait of Gudgeon, nor the amazing episodes on 
the Mandratie peninsula. It is the quality of Mr. Armstrong's 
mind, which sheds over this half realistic fantasy a benign 
and steady light, unifying the pettiest detail of suburban 
routine with the most vivid extravagance of fancy, and 
making out of nonsense a story which has the wisdom of | 
this world and of its own as well. 

Mr. Fauikner’s third novel enormousty strengthens. the 
evidence that he is a writer of the first importance. Sanctuary is 
«a book which does not allow one to beat about the bush ; and, 
unfortunately, the first thing Iam obliged to say about it is 
that, owing to the outspokenness with which its ugly theme 
is handled, it cannot be generally recommended in the columns 
of the Spectator. Yet readers who are not afraid of frankness, 
and who are interested in the novelist’s art, can hardly afford 
to miss it. Mr. Faulkner is making a real addition to the 
scope of the novel. The addition I can best explain by a 
picture. In the average novel the reader travels in a cat 
along a road. There are brakings and accelerations ; he 





halts now and then to look at the scenery; he may even 
change cars, and travel for a while by a parallel road ; but he 
makes a definite journey upon a line which is long rather 
than broad, and along which the events in the story lie. | 
Sanctuary, however, is more like a field, in which events 
stand here and there like posts, with long shadows. Mr. | 
Faulkner leads us a course among these posts. We visit some 
of them twice or three times. Occasionally we cross 4 
shadow before we are allowed to see the post by which it és 
thrown. In other words, Mr. Faulkner’s events are fixed in 
space but not in time. ‘Time is fluid in the consciousness of 
his characters. For all this, Sanctuary is not a difficult book, 
as is The Sound and the Fury. It tells how Temple Drake 
slipped out from High School for a joy-ride with an under- 
yraduate, The undergraduate got drunk; they had an 
accident, and Temple fell into the hands of a gang of boot- 
leggers, proceeding in swift stages of degradation to the 
witness-box in a sordid murder trial. Mr. Faulkner is some- 
times wilful, and petulantly outrages probability in small 
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NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 


"As 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES APPEAL TO 
THE PRIME MINISTER TO TEMPER THIS TERRIBLE CUT 


Representatives of 260 Local Education Authorities say— 


THEY ACCEPT NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 15 PER CENT. CUT 
REDUCTION IS UNDULY SEVERE 
THE CUT SHOULD BE OF THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE DURATION 


Letter from the Executive Committee of the Association of Education 
Committees to the Prime Minister 











September 15, 1931. 
Sir, 

The Executive Committee of the Association of Education Committees, repre- 
senting 260 of the 318 Local Education Committees of England and Wales, have 
had under consideration the decision of the Government (as notified in Circular 
1413 issued by the Board of Education) that grants on the salaries of teachers will 
be calculated on the assumption of a deduction of 15 per cent. from the aggregate 
total of the teachers’ salaries bill, and, while agreeing that it is appropriate that a 
reduction of the salaries of teachers should be effected, desire to place on record 
that they cannot accept any responsibility for the amount of the reduction (15 per 
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cent.) which Local Authorities will be required to impose upon the teachers, an 
amount which in the opinion of the Executive Committee is unduly severe. 


The Executive Committee is of the opinion that the pension rights of teachers 
should be preserved undiminished in a manner like to that in which it is contemplated 
the pension rights of the police shall be so preserved, and the existing contracts of 
service of teachers should be regarded as being held in suspense only for the purpose 
of effecting the reductions of salaries to be enforced by Government—all other rights 
of teachers being maintained in existence. 


The Executive Committee expresses the conviction that the “ cut”? should be of 
the shortest possible duration and that decisions thereon should be reviewed not later 
than March 31, 1933. 

Further, that the machinery of the Burnham Committee should be used as quickly 
as possible to formulate scales of salaries which would meet the necessities of the 
situation after the severity of the present crisis has passed away. 

The Executive Committee also expresses the conviction that measures of economy 
involving the reduction of grants to Local Education Authorities and as a consequence 
increasing the rate of burdens of the Authorities should be of a temporary character 
and that the general efhciency and development of the system should not be per- 
manently impaired. 


We have the honour to be 
Your obedient Servants, 


J. H. S. AITKEN, President, 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 


Prime Minister, 
at 10, Downing Street, Westminster. 


Thus the Teachers’ Employers appeal to the Government for 


Fair Play for Teachers 
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details ; but his observation, his skill in recording the im- 
pressions of the deranged mind, and above all the extra- 
ordinary authority with which he compels the reader to 
follow a pioneer course, fill me with admiration and envy. 
As a technical achievement Sanctuary would be astonishing 
cnough ;_ but it is much move than a technical achievement. 

On the second page of Timothy Mr. Palmer states a profound 
truth about the memory of a certain type of child : 

“There were things, of course, that one couldn't grasp, but 
one remembered them, feeling somehow that they would come in 
useful later on.” 

Timothy was that type, the artist type. His father was a 
baronet, his mother let love dispute a claim with music. 
Between those who regard the arts as entertainment and 
those for whom they are the first concern in life there is a 
great gulf fixed. Timothy knew that; but he made_ the 
artist's prime error, refusing to be guided by his imagination. 
Dorothy was a mistake from the very beginning. This novel 
is wise, careful, and sensitive, as anything must be that 
comes from Mr. Palmer's pen. It reveals a love of music and 
mankind ; it contains many true things, admirably said ; it 
is often witty, and the episode of Fromentin and the pig from 
the merry-go-round made me laugh aloud; but its theme is 
obvious, and provides insuflicient impulse for so long a story. 
_ Little space is left for The Country Child 
eserves. 


far less than it 
Mrs. Uttley records with sensitiveness, care, and 
warmth of heart the days of little Susan Garland and the 
place where they were spent. It is a most delightful book, 
marred only by small faults of observation. 
for once, to read of a village that is neither Arecady 
nor a cesspool, but just a village. Those who love the 
country will soon be praising this story to their kind, and 
Mrs. Uttley’s undersianding of childhood will commend it to 
the town. L. A. G. 


How good, 


STRONG, 


New Novels 


TO-DAYS VIRTUE. By Faith Baldwin. (Sampson Low. 
Ts. 6d.)—First love, disillusionment, second love —in an 
Ainerican setting. The theme is not new, but the story is 
told with a quiet distinction which should give it a high 
place among the novels of the vear. 

In KERRELL (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) °° Taff- 
rail”? administers another dose of “the mixture as 
before.” The period is the War; and his sailormen are 
as bold and resourceful afloat as they are bashful and 
ingenuous on land. 

MOONS AND MAGPIES. By Dorothy Lambert. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—It is surely a libel to call this 
half-baked, emotional story “ [rish.” The Irish are a 
subtle, cultured people, and prefer the King’s English to 
Mayfair slang. 

ADELE AND CO. By Dornford Yates. (fiodder and Stough- 
ton. 7s. 6d.)—How pleasant it is to meet Berry again 
alter so many years. He has grown a little older, but is as 
witty and joyously idiotic as ever he was. He still dashes 
about in expensive cars (this time he is racing about 
France in search of stolen jewels) and, of course, he is 
still surrounded by adorable women and gallant men and 
really nasty villains. Mr. Yates’ stories grow wilder and 
more improbable every year, but what does this matter 
so long as he will allow our Berry, the modern Scarlet 
Pimpernel, to be chief character ? 

FIFTEEN RABBITS. By Felix Salten. (Heinemann. 65.) — 

An excellent tale of the woodlands, written in the manner 

of a Hans Andersen fairy story. The style is too artificial, 

but some of the descriptions are really exquisite. The 
author knows his rabbits ! 

THE SIGN OF THE GRID. By Horace Annesley 

Vachell. (Ward Lock. 7s. 6d.)—Contains a number of 

stories of magazine type about the adventures and wagers 

of members of * The Gridiron,’ an exclusive and rather 
queer club. All make pleasant reading, and some are 


AT 


exciting. 
THE SILVER FLUTE. By Lida Larrimore. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—This delicately whimsical novel by an American 


writer describes how an eighteen-year-old girl, having 
lost her parents, “mothers” her young brothers and 
sisters, and finds an attractive partner in her enterprise. 
It is idyllic, but avoids sentimental excess. 

MAPP AND LUCIA, By EK. F. Benson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Benson’s readers know by now 
what to expect from him, and his latest novel 


recalling 
Miss Mapp-—will in no way disappoint them, 


—$—_ 


Current Literature 


with Rifle and Camera (Gollancz, 18s.), by Mr A.J 
describes the ingenious and arduous Process of 
filming a hippopotamus herd, which formed the leading 
feature of the cinema play of The Four Feathers. The herd 
some fifty strong, was ultimately enclosed in a pen and they 
let out to rush, like the Gadarene swine, violently down 4 
steep place back into the water. (Incidentally, the expensy 
of this operation amounted on one occasion to over £2.00) 
for a single night.) The book is thus full of what the author 
calls * pepful” scenes. In addition it affords some accoyy, 
of life on safari and in camp in East Africa, and contains 
good chapters on African psychology and nature stud 
which last the author prefers to pursue with a camera rathe; 
than with a rifle. It is perhaps a little surprising to find 
Mr. Siggins, who has known Africa for thirty years, statino 
that Selous did his shooting with a smoothbore, and alludins 
to “the clicking Hottentots of the Cape.” Alas, they ny 
longer click, but speak English or the taal. In then 
Mr. Siggins sees ‘ picturesque and unique potential filp. 
stars.” That is as may be, but there is much in his suggestion 
that we unduly neglect our Empire for film-purposes. Why 
is it almost always left to American enterprise ? 


Shooting 
Siggins, 


Pleasant in format and type, the Shorler Poems of Rober 
Bridges, which has just been published (Oxford University 
Press, 7s. 6d.), is a companion volume to the popular edition 
of * The Testament of Beauty.” A few weeks before his 
death Dr. Bridges sanctioned the publication of this new 
edition, and indicated to some extent the poems from his later 
books which should be added to the original selection. No 
other poet of modern times has been more consistent or equable 
of spirit. We may have favourites among the poems, such 
as the ever-lovely “A Passer-by,” * Fortunatus Nimium,” 
“The Vision,” but it is surprising how all these lyries lead 
inevitably from one to another. As we read them, we seem, 
by a rare chance, to have found ourselves in an assembly of 
bright and gracious beings, among whom none is unfriendly or 
indifferent. Here are the meadow paths of peace and what 
well may be the last tranquillity of English verse. In this 
poetry of spiritual honour and security we forget that our own 
age has not as yet learned the secret of wisdom and content- 
ment. 

* * * * 


* A staid, uninteresting life is here,’ writes Mr. Gilbert 
Coleridge in his rhymed preface to Some and Sundry (Con- 
stable, 9s.), but he does himself an injustice. He may not have 
had many exciting passages in his career, but he has never been 
staid if Roget’s Thesaurus is right in giving that epithet asa 
synonym for “ serious, grim-visaged, wan.” — His habitual 
cheerfulness is reflected in these pages, whether he tells of 
Eton and Oxford in his schoolboy and undergraduate days, 
or of New York which he visited in 1883, or of the Law Courts 
in which most of his life has been passed. There are things in 
our twentieth-century existence which he dislikes. He does 
not care for the scent of petrol or the din of machinery. He 
considers the screen offers only a travesty of life. He deplores 
the neglect of the art of elocution by actors and _ actresses. 
But on the whole he thinks he was lucky to live in this age. 
His father, who was Lord Chief Justice of England, went to 
Eton on a stage coach with straw stuffed up his trousers to 
keep out the cold. Mr. Coleridge made the same journey iné 
cold railway train with no lavatory accommodation and 
no food on it. Now he can start from his own door in Devon, 
‘at my own time, without tickets or porters, go my own pace 
and arrive with my lungs filled with fresh air. I think | 
prefer the twentieth century to the early nineteenth.” 

* cS * * 

To-day it is a little difficult to remember that the theatre, 
like the Garden of Paradise, was onee a milieu exclusivels 
male. In Enter the Actress (Harrap, 15s.) Miss Rosamond 
Gilder has appointed herself historian to the feminine 
invasion of the stage. She has written a series of apprecia- 
tions of the pioneers— the ladies who, when they were making 
their own mark, were also blazing a trail for their sex. Her 
gallery of portraits includes some who were forerunners 


without knowing what they were running before: as, fot 
instance, the tenth-century nun, Hroswitha (to whos 


freakish comedies she attaches undue significance), and the 
generic ladies whose largely hypothetical histrionic pr 
clivities form the basis of a chapter with the _ infelicitous 
title of “From Priestess to Prostitute.” But Miss Gildet 
improves steadily as she approaches the present day, and 
can find facts to supplement her facile powers of recoi 
struction. 
manager in Germany, 
unfamiliar ground. 


excursion — into 


is an interesting i 
to what we feel 


Though she adds little 


about Aphra Behn, and even subtracts a little from what 
we know, it is with the comedy of manners that her critical 
faculties seem most at home; witness her sound definitiol 


The chapter on Carolina Neuber, the first actress f 
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Great enthusiasm for 
Nelson 


FICTION 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


J. C. Squire in the Observer (““ Book of the Day ” review) : 
* At last a perfect life has been written of one of the 
greatest of our national heroes. This book gives such a 
icture as never was given before. It is as lively as the 
flippant books and as reliable as the solid books. It is 
dramatic, and never melodramatic.” 

Times Lit. Supp.: “He aims at writing for modern 
readers in a modern way... . He is no blind admirer of his 
hero... . As he treats Nelson as a man and not as a demigod 
who, because he was great in war, must also be immune 
from weakness and superior to temptation, so his treat- 
ment of Nelson’s passion is eminently sane and balanced.” 
Times : “ An extremely attractive study . . . eminently 
human and sympathetic with touches of a quiet humour 
woven into a narrative which never flags.”” (Illus. 12 /6 net). 


Back to Montparnasse 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Observer : “ High-spirited, full of gaiety, movement and 
people. All sorts of characters pass before us, publishers 





and politicians, artists and critics, students and men of | 


affairs, writers, journalists.” 


Morning Post : “ The unforgettable Kiki, model, painter, | 


and writer, well deserves the chapter devoted to her. Some 
have called her the Trilby of the Twentieth Century.” 
(Illus. 15 /- net). 


John Bull at Home 


By Dr. KARL SILEX, who last week took part 
in a broadcast debate on the English character and 
English life. 

Observer: “‘ He knows a great many things about England 
that Englishmen themselves have never mastered.” 

Ropert Lynp (News-Chronicle): ‘Dr. Silex concludes 
that the Englishman is happy. He is a chronic dyspeptic, 
he has queer ways of emusing himself, and he does not 
know the taste of good coffee, but, outside the middle 
classes, who are ‘ cut off from everything that we call 
life,’ he has a fairly good time.” (8 /6 net). 


Masks, Mimes and 
Miracles 


By PRoF. ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Times : “ Prof. Nicoll has taken a vast, a varied, and a 
highly entertaining slice of theatrical territory . . . a study 
of the ‘ popular ’ theatre from Greco-Roman days to the 
Renaissance.” 


Ivor Brown in Manchester Guardian: “ An extremely 


| 
| 
| 


entertaining and gorgeously illustrated book which gives | 


the reader the freedom of all popular pantom‘me since the 
first nose was painted and the first stick was slapped.” 
(Illus. 42/- net). 


Very Private Sin 


By LAURENCE OLIVER 


BonaMy Dosree (Spectator) : “ A farce of very superior | 
quality. Mr. Oliver’s observation is acute, his characters | 


vastly entertaining, his plot well worked out. The fun at 
the end is positively glorious.” 

New Statesman: ‘“ Sheer delight. Mr. Oliver cares not a 
whit for problems or peccadilloes so long as the fun is fast 
and furious. His characters sin surreptitiously, but he 
reveals their failings with an unerring eye for the comedy 
and irony inherent in the situations in which they find 
themselves.”” 
Time and Tide : 
the sordid manceuvres of the unpleasant rich. Mr. Oliver 
has a gift for caricature. He can be brutal lightheartedly, 
and he does the St. Meret family admirably.” (7/6 net). 
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Three Books which will 
appeal to readers of 
“The Spectator”’ 


TIME WAS 


The reminiscences of 
W. Graham Robertson 
SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON :— 
“A delightful book.” 

ST. JOWIN ERVINE (Time & Tide) :— 
“T prophesy that it will be widely 
read, It thoroughly deserves to be.” 

J. C. SQUIRE (Observer): 
“His book is a delight to read.” 
TIMES LIT. 
bubbles 


SUPP. :— 
“The book with good 
stories. 
PUNCH :— 
‘ Eenchanting.” 
With many illustrations 


15s. net. 


THE DOUBLE 
HEART 


Naomi Royde-Smith 
TIMES LIT. 
“A captivating entertainment.” 


SUPP. :— 


REBECCA (Diy, Te 


WEST 
“A superb exposition of a human 


le gra} h): 


being.” 


10s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated 


GOETHE AND 
BEETHOVEN 


Romain Rolland 


The book 


of Mr. Ernest Newman’s two long 


which formed the subject 


articles in the Sunday Times earlier 
this month. 
SIR LANDON RONALD:— 
“ Absorbingly interesting and most 
artistically produced.” 


With many illustrations 
18s. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
90 GT. RUSSELL ST. W.C. 
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of the Restoration stage-gallant’s attitude towards sex as 
something ‘as deserving the attention of a man of parts as 
the ordering of a meal or the conduct of an equipage” ! 
Unfortunately, her incurable habit of sceing primarily as 
crusaders in a common cause characters as different as Mary 
“Betterton and La Montansier lends a rather monotonous 
uniformity to her treatment of her subject; we get tired 
of being reminded what ‘* good troupers”” they all were. 
But the book is alive and very readable, and is backed by a 
far greater depth of knowledge than you might suppose from 
the style, which is infected by that indefinable archness 
peculiar to so many American writers on what they usually 
persist in calling * things theatric.”’ 


* * cS cM 


Professor John Garstang has written a most illuminating 
book on The Foundations of Bible History: Joshua: Judges 
(Constable, 20s.). He compares the older portions of the 
Biblical narrative with the Egyptian annals and with the 
results of archaeological research in Palestine, in which he has 
taken an active part since the War. He is thus able to show 
that the Hebrew chronicles accord very closely with what is 
known from other sources, and the story of the Israelite 
penetration into Palestine. becomes far clearer than_ before. 
Dating the Exodus in 1447 B.c., under Thutmose III, the 
author constructs a comparative chronology down to the 
death of Samson in 1065, and points out that the Israelites 
entered Palestine at a time when the Egyptian hold over 
Palestine was weakened, and that at a later stage they only 
enjoyed repose when Egypt was strong, as under Rameses I]. 
Professor Garstang is able to say which hill-towns, most of 
them very small, existed in the later Bronze Age, and thus 
elucidates the long struggle between the Israelite immigrants 
and the Canaanites. He makes us realize that this conflict 
was for centuries localized; the tribes had long been settled 
before they felt the need of union under Saul against the 
Philistines. Professor Garstang provides numerous good 
maps and plans and a series of excellent photographs of 
identified sites, and works out the familiar episodes, such as 
the crossing of the Jordan, the sieges of Jericho and Ai, the 


battle of Megiddo, and so on, in fascinating detail. No 
student of the Old Testament, and no one interested in 


ancient history, can afford to neglect his masterly work. 
* * * * 


Oxford versus Cambridge is a book compiled by Messrs. 
H. M. Abrahams and J. Bruce Kerr, and gives full particulars 
of every contest that has taken place between our two oldest 
Universities up to and including 1930. Beginning from 
cricket in 1827 closely followed by the Boat Race 1829, 
which were till the double racket match in 1855, the only 
two Inter-University contests (there are now nearly fifty), 
and to have all these collected in one handy volume will be 
a boon to many, for contests between Oxford and Cambridge 
have a charin of their own. If such a thing were possible 
it would be very interesting to find in a future edition particu- 
Jars of the overseas competitors which include Americans, 
Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans, Indians, &c., 
who have increased in numbers very largely in recent years. 
The book is admirably indexed, and as a book of reference 
will be invaluable. It is published by Messrs. Faber and 
Faber at 25s. 

%* a Eo a 

When he gets on to the present-day conditions in Zanzibar 
(Witherby, 25s.), Mr. W. H. Ingrams is interesting and his 
information is reliable, though his style (“recking naught ”’ and 
so forth) is apt to be irritating. His long experience enables 
him to give us a comprehensive picture of the manners and 
customs of the Swahili. The early historical part, however, is 
cursory and very far from accurate. He has a Sumerian bee in 
his bonnet, and all sorts of fanciful derivations intrude without 
any justification, while he appears to accept whole-heartedly 
2a view of Heliolithic culture which most anthropologists have 
rejected. It is surprising also to find a Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute writing of Bantu shrines as * devil- 
houses.’ He is dogmatic about the origin of the Bantu, but 
his dogmatism is not convincing, and there seems to be little 
vrounds for his suggestion that the Manisa of Idris is the present 
Mombasa. A great deal of his early history, iadeed, is hypo- 
thetical, though it is stated as a fact beyond dispute. It would 
have been a better book if he had kept to the later periods, 


and had avoided speculations into remote contacts and 
origins. 
* * * # 


The 16th Foot (Constable, 5s.), which is a history of the 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment, differs in three 
important respects from the ordinary run of regimental his- 
tories. In the first place it is the work of Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, which ensures a treatment that joins a 
knowledge of military technique and military history to 
literary skill; Sir Frederick’s account of the Boer War, for 
instance, is a model of clear, condensed writing. Then the 


author has not been content inerely to portray the achieve- 


ments of the regiment during the Great War ; he piy 
a background by sketching the history of the co ~~ = 
first enrolment in 1685. When the regiment wa 
avalry decided the fate of battles, and the bevel 
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cavalry will still decide the issue on land, only nowt . First_E 
soldier does not bestride his steed, but gets inside he: 

lastly the price of this first-rate bit of work is such a8 shy exhau 








place it within reach of all ranks. Very briefly the ring 
contents of the book include an account of the rele 
‘areer during the war of the League of Augsburg and - 
borough’s wars, its achievements in the Napoleonic Wats 3 
down to the comparatively insignificant Chitral campaign, i 
Boer War of 1899-1902, and then the War of Nations, "a 
Frederick says in his preface, it is curious that the English a 
rarely display enthusiasm for the deeds of their Count 
Regiments,” and yet it is on them that our Empire has chic 
depended both in peace and war. 7 

* * * * 


What Boswell did for Johnson the Burns Clubs, spreal 
worldwide, do for Burns, and the Burns Chronicle, Vol , 
second series (The Burns Federation, 4s. 6d.) is their Onn 
Odd bits of unpublished letters, critical estimations of th 
man and the poet, Burnsiana in general, and a full list of 
Burns Clubs and Scottish Societies are among its ushif 
contents. But (dare we whisper it ?) what an infinite deal , 
nonsense is talked about the bard. A commentator in {hij 
Chronicle remarks that when the poet described the .moq 
as “ blinkin’ in the lift sae hie,” he was ‘ using words thy! 
have, for the Scot, a connotation, the complete depth 
which is hardly to be plumbed.” The only adequate comme 
on this is * Hoots!” (or, in English, ‘* Dear, dear !”), 

* %* * * 


Miss I. F. Grant has firmly established her position as oy 
of Seotland’s leading economic historians, and children fy 
whom her Everyday Life in Scotland to 1608 (Allen and Unwin 
2s. 6d.) is intended will learn much from it. They woul 
have learned more, we venture to suggest, had the narratiy 
been less generalized and more concrete. An ounce or tj 
of solid fact like being told (page 67) that the arrangeimenif 
of some of Glasgow’s busiest streets ‘* still follows the oli 
ground plan” of Glasgow’s common field, or like the story 
(126-80) of the squabble between the merchant-gild ani 
craftsmen of Stirling, is worth pounds of generalized state. 
ment. But even as it stands, the book supplies a usefil 
back-cloth to Scottish history. 

* * * * 


Sir Charles Callwell’s editorship of Campaigns and thei 
Lessons is well known to students of military history ; an/ 
Colonel A. P. Wavell, whose Palestine Campaigns (Constable 
12s. 6d.) has just reappeared in a third edition, is not les 
prominent for his descriptive power and lucidity of style. 
This volume, which originally appeared in 1928, deserve 
mention for its impartiality and for the success with which th 
author summarizes one of the most spectacular and decisive 
of the concluding phases of the Great War. 


A Library List 


Witkie CoLtuins, LE FANU AND OTHERS. 
(Constable. 18s.) 

KveryMAN REMEMBERS. By Ernest Rhys. (Dent. 12s. 6d. 

Memoirs OF AN INFANTRY OFFICER. New Edition. By 
Siegfried Sassoon, (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 

A CONSIDERATION OF THACKERAY. By George Saintsbury. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

© Them TRACKLESS Way.” By Adéle Le Bourgeois Chapin 
(Constable. 16s.) 


By S. M. Ells 


Liaves From Gerarp’s Hersatt. Arranged by Maret 
Woodward. (lowe. 7s. 6d.) 
Morr Essays or Love AND Virtur. By Havelock Ellis. 


(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

WHERE THE SPRING SALMON Roun, 
(Philip Allan. 12s. 6d.) 
H.M.S. ‘ Ropney.” By Licut.-Commander C. R. Bensteat. 

(Sellicks, Plymouth. 2s. 6d.). (All profits from the sale 
of this book go to Naval Charities.) 
Tur Conan Doyie Hisrorican ROMANCES. 
Conan Doyle. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
JULIAN Propert. By Susan Ertz. (Hodder and Stoughiol 
7s. 6d.) 
The WHicuarts. 
Tue PLAYER KING. 


By Patrick R. Chalmers 


By Sir Arthut 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6! 
(Hodder and Stoug 


By Noel Streatfeild. 
By Christine Orr. 


ton. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus Losr Vattey. By Algernon Blackwood. (Nash @ 
Grayson. Ts. 6d.) 

me. By John Presland, (Hodder and Stoughts 
7s. 6d.) 
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‘EDUCATION AT 
THE CROSSROADS’ 


By The Right Hon. 
LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P., 


President of the Board of Edueation, 
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The truth which the 
Dictators tried to suppress 


THE TERROR 
IN EUROPE 


by 
H. Hessell Tiltman 


Author of “ James Ramsay MacDonald” (6th imp.) 
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The Modern Home 
The Real Thing 


By G. M. BoumMpHrey. 


I ree. that in describing and commenting upon the house 
pictured below I shall be expected by many to adopt a 
denunciatory or at least a defensive attitude. I shall do 
neither—unless explanation be construed as defence; but, 
first, let me rouse what tolerance I may by stating that 
this house has been built, not for some young vorticist 
with more money than taste, but for a distinguished 
professor of classical archaeology, late Director of the 
British School at Rome. The architect, too, Mr. A. D. 
Connell, as a Rome _ scholar, may be presumed to 
know the classical orders. Yet these two have elected 
to build a house like this. I think we may at least 
accord them the courtesy of really careful consideration. 

The plan, at any 
rate, is brilliant from 
the point of view of 
the internal arrange- 
ments. The house is 
in the form of a Y, 
with the front door 
in that angle which 
faces north. One 
enters through a 
short lobby into a 
fair-sized hall, hexa- 
gonal in shape. In 
the arm or wing on 
the left- one comes 
first to the dining- 
room, then to the 
pantry, kitchen and 
other offices. There 
is a service corridor, 
passing by the 
dining-room, to the 
front door and hall, 
and also stairs to the 
servants’ quarters on 
the first floor. The 
wing directly oppo- 
site the front door, 
and therefore due 
south, is the library ; 
that on the right, the living-room. In the angle between these 
is a door leading to the terrace and garden. Between the 
library and kitchen wings is the main staircase, which is well 
shown in the photograph. The first floor preserves the 
hexagonal, central space with a large * well” in the middle 
through which one looks down to the hall beneath. The 
dining-room wing contains a bathroom and, again, a corridor 
to the servants’ rooms and staircase. Above the library is the 
owner's bedroom and dressing-room (with fitted shower-bath) ; 
above the living-room the guests’ bedroom and dressing-room. 
There is another bathroom above the front door lobby. 

Best of all, perhaps, is the second floor. Here the hexagonal 
space forms a nursery—such a nursery as I wish I could say I 
had dreamed of. Three sides of it are of glass, looking for 
miles down the broad Buckinghamshire valleys—for the house 
stands high up the hillside. Two of the wings are also 
nursery, but in the open air, with concrete canopies to give 
some measure of shade or protection from rain. The third 
wing, above the kitchen, is night nurseries, nurse’s room and 
stairs down. Need I say that there is a service lift for 
nursery meals ? 

The predominating features of the house are centrality and 
privacy. In each wing one feels secluded and remote from 
the household ; yet, a few steps, and one is at the very hub. 
The economy of movement effected is remarkable; there 
are no long passages to be traversed: everything seems to 
be just where it is needed. Once the plan has been grasped, 
it appears inevitable. Consider the problems set the 
architect and see how well they have been solved. He was 
to provide a house of such-and-such accommodation, a house 
in the country, to take the very fullest advantage of the sun, 
to make the most of the wonderful outlook, and yet to 
provide shelter from the winds that are bound to play round 
such a lofty site. His answer to the first we have seen. As 
to the rest, the whole house seems filled with light : the main 
staircase floods the hall and landing : each room has a richly 
generous supply of window space and yet a proper amount 
of shade. Whichever way the wind may blow there is always 
shelter to be found out of doors. Only a personal inspection 
can show how well the plan fits the contours: how a 
depression in the side of the hill below the pergola (soon to 
contain @ bathing-pool) is cupped by the two wings of the 
house below the terrace. But it is the elevation that may 


“HIGH AND OVER,’ 


shock. 


Sen 


——— 


The plans were passed only “ with extreme 


tance” by a Town Planning Committee which seems 
able to stomach a good deal of formlessness elsewhere, 


why the concrete ? 
only cavity walls could make a house with so great an e 
of outside wall habitable in cold weather without a p 


The answer to 


this should be evident. 
XPatise 


expenditure on heating ; and no structure of brick or stone 
could afford to be so lavish of window-space as this, 

how else provide the upper storey which surely jUStitfieg 
itself ? 


It is always hard on a new house—at any rate, in { 


country—that it should have to be judged before it has hag 


time to settle into its surroundings. 


> 





(Photo : 
AMERSHAM, 


“The Architect and Building News.” 


The bare hillside op 
which it is set makes 
it doubly hard fo 
this house to wig 
over prejudiced Opi- 
nion until the many 
trees which haye 
been planted about 
it can make sone. 
thing of a showing, 
But even in its stark 
newness “ High and 
Over ” has a ‘beauty 
of its own for thow 
who will let them. 
selves see it, the 
beauty of clear 
thought—not unlike 
that most abstract 
beauty which can be 
found in mathe. 
matics. 

As to the beauty 
of the interior, there 
will be less question. 
The entrance hall is 
paved with dark grey 
marble inset with 
rough glass in a 
simple, geometrical 
pattern. In the 


centre is a circular fountain, the pool of which is surrounded 


by a rim of glass, illuminated at night. 


In hot weather the jet 


can be made to play right up through the circular well of the 
first floor, thus cooling the house. 
cellulosed lightly on the back and mounted on plated steel 


frames. 


The general effect of this 


The doors are of glass, 


hall with its glass and 


chromium plate and cool, cellulose colours gave me much the 
sensations that Aladdin must have felt when the djinn led him 
in to admire his night’s work—though I doubt if the taste 
there shown was quite so restrained. 


The floors of the three 


ground-floor rooms are of maple, and much of the furniture, 


of maple, walnut or oak, is built in. The living-room possesses 


the only open fire in the house—with a hopper at the back 


down which ashes can be shot straight into the boiler-house. 
Otherwise the house depends on electric fires and central 
heating from hot-water radiators mostly built into the walls. 
Much of the lighting, too, is through sheets of ground glass 
let into the ceilings and framed in metal. 
scheme is worked out in soft greens and blues, often flecked 
with silver or gold, and forms a harmonious whole. 


The general colour 


It is hopeless to try to enumerate the many details of this 


extremely neat in design. 
and cooking is by electricity. 
taps is from separate, coke-fired boilers—and each bedroom 
has a basin built in. The garage is down a ramp under thi 
terrace and living-room. 


house where everything appears to have been thought of to 
save work and promote comfort—even to a hatch from the 
bathroom to the linen-cupboard ; but I must make special 
mention of the handles on the first-floor doors—by far the 
best I have seen—needing only a push or a pull to unlateh 
(according to which side of the door you are standing), and 
There is, of course, a refrigeratot, 
Hot water for radiators 


There is no doubt that the sight of this house will annoy 


many people a great deal ; 
should have an opportunity of seeing and judging such thing 
—especially if we judge them without prejudice. 
English ? But so were the classical orders until we anglicized 
Whatever our final verdict may be, we must admit 
that this house bears the stamp of careful thought and so 8 
to be commended above the hotch-potch of undisciplined 
building that rasps our senses from every side. 


them. 


but I 


think it good that we 


Un 


A hous 


of the future? Say rather--an uncommon-sense house d 
to-day. 
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Send your subscription, 15/- for 12 months, 7/6 for 6 months (post 
free) to The Saturday Review, 9, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


—a galaxy of thought and talent. 









The current issue of the Saturday Review is a 
celebration number—the 
litcrary weekly at the new price of 3d. A “feast 
of reason and a flow of soul” is provided from the 
pens of such giants as Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Lord Lloyd, Sir Charles Petrie, the Hon. Quintin 
Hogg, Ethel Mannin and Beverley Nichols. Be 
sure to get a copy. 
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HEATING & HOT 
WATER SUPPLY 


The installations at Professor Ashmole’s 
House described in this issue were arranged 


by 
CHAS. DAVEY 
Heating Engineer 
8 CHURTON ST., VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Telephone: Victoria 2200, 
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ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 
136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2 


Secretary, Grorce E. Jerrries, F.I.S.A. 
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WHAT WOULD BE THE CHARACTER 
OF A NEW WAR? 
An enquiry organised by the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union of Geneva, with an Introduction by 
Dr. P. MUNCH, Danish Foreign Munister, 
President of the Inter-Parliamentary Committee 
on Security. 
Demy 8vo. 432 pp. Cloth, 16s. 


MODERN CURRENCY AND THE REGU- 
LATION OF ITS VALUE. 

By EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of 

Political Economy in the University of London. 


Crown 8vo. 128 pp. Cloth, 5s. 
In writing this work, Professor Cannan has had two 
aims in view. First, to explain the modern currency 


system without confusing readers under thirty years of 
age by assuming that they are familiar with conditions 
which passed away before they were old enough to have 
any important monetary experiences. Secondly, to show 
that the practice of prescribing minimum reserve ratios 
of gold against notes is indefensible in principle and tends 
to cause appreciation of gold and falling prices. 


ECONOMIC ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, and 
DENNIS H. ROBERTSON, M.A., Reader in 
Economics in the University of Cambridge. 

Demy 8vo, 224 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Part I. by A. C. Pigou: The Function of Economic 
Analysis—Limiting Factors in Wage Rates—Stabilisation 
in Particular Industries—Disturbances of Equilibrium in 
International Trade—The Statistical Derivation of 
Demand Curves—Demand and Supply Equations. 

Part II. by D. H. Robertson: Theories of Banking 
Policy—The World Slump—The Menetary Doctrines of 
Messrs. Foster and Catchings—Notes on International 
Trade—The Transfer Problem—World Finance. 
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Travel 


[We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
lo the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


The Charm of South Africa 


Tuos:; who have once visited South Africa must always return 
to her hospitable shores, even though many years intervene. 
The sense of South Africa can never be lost completely ; -it 
lingers like a choice perfume reminding one of its essential, 
captivating charm; it is a land where Nature conspires to 
captivate the traveller—sun, moon magic starlight, unrivalled 
hues of sea and sky, a vast colourful countryside of mighty 
mountains, green valleys and ever-rolling veld, a matchless 
atmosphere, so clear that one can see a hundred miles with the 
naked eye, vineyards and orange groves, sugar plantations and 
orchards of pears, peaches, apricots and mellow apples, hill- 
sides of waving yellow corn, cotton fields and tea plantations ; 
white-walled homes, after the old style of Dutch architecture, 
in which live a happy people, British and Dutch, children of 
the sun-flooded lands—all these make an irresistible appeal 
to the visitor, calling him ever back. 

Wherein exactly lies the charm of South Africa? It is just 
South Africa herself, nothing less. When the Prince of Wales 
wandered through this delightful country he confessed that 
mere words failed to express its wholly satisfying beauty, .its 
uniqueness, its compelling spirit of happy abandon. It is a 
land full of contrasts, some awe-inspiring, others deeply restful, 
urging one incessantly to see more and more. 

South Africa is fortunate in having Cape Town for its gate- 
way. A first impression generally determines one’s. future 
voyaging, and the traveller steaming into Cape Town harbour 
will marvel at its revelation of sheer natural beauty. No other 
harbour in the world offers such a welcome scene, such majesty 
of mountain and blue water. Table Mountain, the great sen- 
tinel of South Africa, dominating the scene, typifies the grand 
manner in which Nature has set to work. The early pioneers 
saw a symbol of hospitality in this vast ** table top,” towering 
4,000 feet into a cloudless sky, and travellers receive the same 
impression of welcome to-day. 

Inside this natural gate the country offers to match the mood 
of its guests, and every facility is offered towards their complete 
enjoyment. Even Table Mountain, that great, rugged rock 
whose beauty in some atmospheres is unsurpassable, can now 
be * climbed * in ten minutes by an electric cable railway, thus 
saving hours of laborious climbing for the ambitious explorer ; 
the scene from the top is one of the world’s finest views. 

Should the choice be to explore the hinterland in the blue 
distance, there are excellent trains and splendid motor roads 
to obey the will. Most modern towns in the progressive 
Empire countries are alike, but apart from the cities like Cape 
Town, Durban and Jonannesburg, the townships of South 
Africa are unique in plan and romantic in spirit. Stellenbosch, 
Pretoria, Pietermaritzburg, Worcester in the lovely Hex River 
Valley, and Caledon give one a real glimpse of the unchanging 
South Africa, for early pioneers have left their-mark on these 
places which no modern hand will ever efface. Oak of BlueGum 
trees line the streets, and rippling water makes miniature 
brooks in every sloot : white gabled houses surrounded by 
gardens of multi-coloured flowers, an occasional bullock waggon 
defying the swift motor machinery, take one back into a world 
of a century ago and bid one rest in a present too-feverish 
world. 

Should one’s pleasure-seeking demand sport, there is hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, surf-riding, tc .nis, excellent golf, and 
splendid sailing around most parts of the coast. Good motor 
roads go to the back of beyond, and in the rarefied atmosphere 
every scene is intensely fascinating because it appears to be so 
near, yet in reality it dangles on the far horizon. 

But if you would like to see most of South Africa in miniature 
with travelling a hundred miles, first explore the Cape 
Peninsula, easily the most picturesque bit of country for its 
size in the world. Visitors to the South of France speak of the 
magnificent marine scenery on the famous Corniche Road, but 
the new motor road which fringes the whole of the Cape 
Peninsula is now considered to be the finest and by far the 
most varied and picturesque marine drive on earth. Moun- 
tains, valleys, vineyards, and seventy miles of rocky coast, all 
blended in rich, riotous beauty, make this patch of South 
Africa the coming playground for travellers from all parts of the 
Empire. At all seasons of the year it breathes the spirit of 
holiday, and even in the depth of winter the days sun-flooded 
are only as cold as a mid-September day at home. Indeed, 
in South Africa the sun shines every day—all day for some 
325 days in the year, and for the remaining forty it endeavours 
to * work half-time ”! At all times of the year South Africa 
offers a wonderful holiday, more especially during our six 
months of English winter, and above all it is one of the love- 
liest places in the Empire, and economically reasonable, in 
which to spend one’s years of retirement. 

ARTHUR LAMSLEY, 
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Finance—Public & Privap 
The Budget and the City 


BEForeE endorsing the favourable reception given hy 
City to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ah ru, 
sed Bu 
presented to Parliament last week, I feel bound ton 
the circumstances of the original Budget  introd 
in last April. In connexion with the stirring pay 
the past three weeks it has been repeatedly Stated. 
quite truly—that the crisis was of a character re a 
immediate treatment. Distrust of the British pound 
had, so it is affirmed, proceeded to a point which re Uined 
instant credits abroad to support it, and it has aba 
affirmed with truth by Members of the present Gove 
ment that instant drastic cuts in expenditure, inchudin 
the Dole itself, were necessary if confidence was to he 
quickly restored. How came it then that these refon 
should have come so late as to require almost panicky 
measures to deal with the situation? In the Spectaty 
of May 2nd last, when commenting upon Mr. Snowden’ 
Budget, I said: ‘I fear its ultimate effects may be Very 
serious.” “If,” I added at the close of that artic. 
“Mr. Snowden had been really anxious to enforce his warning of 
last February concerning the magnitude of the National Expendituy 


he would have endeavoured to bring the fact home by some additioy, 
to indirect taxation. He would then have been able to contemplate 
with greater equanimity his Budget for 1932-3.” 

A Maxkesuirr BupcGer. 

Mr. Snowden’s Budget of a few months ago was jy 
every sense of the word a mere makeshift Budget, fy 
he met a prospective Deficit of about £37,000,000 by 
merely imposing about £8,000,000 taxation on Oil anj 
obtaining the rest of his revenues by taking £20,000, 
from the Exchange Reserve Account and a_ further 
£10,000,000 by anticipating that amount of the revenue 
for the year following through his. plan for collecting 
in January three-fourths instead of one-half of Income Tax 
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— 


Ee 





due in 19382. Even in last May there was a clear prob. 
ability of the situation demanding a_ revised Budge 
later in the year, though, so far from recognizing that 
probability, Mr. Snowden said towards the close of his 
Budget speech : 

“Tf we can effect substantial economies during the vear and jj 
there is some improvement in trade, I do not think next year; 
Budget will be unduly alarming, but, failing this, a heavy increay 
in taxation will be inevitable, which I have this year happily bey 
able to avert.” 

The expected has happened. The trade slump ha 
become even more pronounced, with the result that ta 
revenue for the first half of the year has fallen completel 
below the Chancellor’s expectations, while the reflection 
of these conditions upon the Sterling Exchange has bee 
emphasized by circumstances wholly beyond the contr 
of Mr. Snowden or anyone else in this country, tho« 
circumstances including the crisis in Germany with it 
reflections upon all other centres and in particular upo 
the London Money Market. 

A CouraGeous ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

But having pointed out the heavy responsibility 
which rests upon the late Government and the Chancel 
of the Exchequer for tardiness in effecting the necessary 
economies in the National Expenditure, nothing bi 
praise is due to the Chancellor for having manfull 
acknowledged the errors of the past and for his courag 
and boldness in facing the problem with which the country, 
is now confronted. In no uncertain terms Mr. Snowdell 
announced early in his speech that “ nationally we hav) 
for some time past been living beyond our means, aif 
living to a considerable extent upon our capital.” by 





hy 
that one sentence the Chancellor, of course, acknowledge 


the justice of the criticism, which has been made for 8) 
long in the Spectator and in other journals, of the connexit 
between excessive National Expenditure and the finana 
and industrial depression. In such a case there was onl 
one course to be pursued. Expenditure had to k 


drastically cut and fresh revenues had to be raised so 
to produce a balance sheet which could challenge th 
judgement of the whole world, 

(Continued on page 372.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 370.) 
STRAIGHTFORWARD PROPOSALS. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has acted fully 
up to the recommendations of the May Economy 
Committee, and just as six months ago his Budget 
was deplorable in the sense that it did not provide 
for a sound balance sheet, so to-day the knife has 
been applied ruthlessly in cutting down expenditure, 
and, however trying may be the increased burden 
of taxation, the revised Budget is in every respect 
a sound and straightforward document. The Budget of 
last April provided for an Estimated Revenue of 
£803,500,000 with Ordinary Expenditure of £751,316,000, 
plus Amortization of Debt £52,050,000, giving an 
estimated Surplus of £134,000. In the financial statement 
(Official document 145) the revised Budget, as 
expressing the final balance for the current year and for 
1932-3, gives the following figures : 

FinaL BALANCE FOR 1931-32 AND 1932-33. 

“The Budgets for this year and next year will be balanced as 
follows : . 

1931-32. 1932-33. 
£ £ 


Estimated Deficit on existing 


basis 74,679,000 170,000,000 
economies : i 2°?.000,000 70,000,000 
Saving on Debt amortization 15,700,000 20,000,000 
New Taxation— 

Inland Revenue 29,000,000 57,500,000 

Customs and Excise 11,500,000 24,000,000 

76,200,000 171,500,000 


Estimated 
new basis 


Surplus) on 

a 1,521,000 1,500,000 
*“These surpluses are reached after providing in each year 

approximately £32,500,000 out of revenue for amortization of debt 

and after charging against revenue the amounts for the 

Unemployment Insurance Fund and the Road Fund which have 

hitherto been obtained by borrowing.” 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that 
Mr. Snowden took the precaution of budgeting for the 
next cighteen months, though, of course, the figures for 
1932-3 should be regarded as a skeleton programme 
rather than a precise Budget. The object of thus dealing 
with the prolonged period of eighteen months was, 
doubtless, first, to show the effects both of economies 
and new taxation in a full year, but there was also 
probably a desire to give an impression of finality, that 
is to say, it was thought well that the taxpayer should 
feel that he knew the worst that could happen in the 
way of Exchequer demands upon him for the next 
eighteen months. 

Tue New Taxes. 

Concerning the extra taxation imposed by the new 
Government, the City has not been disposed to be 
over-critical. Certainly no objection has been raised to 
the new taxation as affecting Customs and Excise, 
comment being chiefly in the nature of surprise that other 
sources of revenue from indirect taxation should not 
have been sought, and in particular it had been thought 
that the Chancellor would reimpose the duty on tea. 
With regard to the addition made to the Income Tax 
and Surtax, there can, of course, be no question, first 
that the strain is a heavy one on the individual, and, 
second, that in itself this extra strain may react upon 
industry. On the other hand, the fact that the Income 
Tax net has been enlarged, bringing within it many 
thousands who had previously escaped altogether, is 
regarded with satisfaction, not because of the number of 
sulferers having been increased, but because it is felt 
that the greater number in the country which can be 
held responsible in this matter of Income Tax, the greater 
likelihood there is of a more effective control being 
placed upon the National Expenditure. 

Tue TrRave BaLance. 

On the whole, the effect of the revised Budget, both 
at home and abroad, has been good. In the United 
States, where a huge deficit is being met by borrowing, 
admiration has been expressed at the almost Spartan-like 
character of the revised British Budget. Of course, it is 
recognized that at present we are dealing with estimates 
rather than results; the economies have still to be 


—— 
effected, and the revenues have still to be collect 
Nevertheless, the soundness of the Budget Progra 
is universally recognized. It is also recognized, heeee! 
that a balanced Budget, while necessary to justify al 
dence at home and abroad, will not in itself bring ie 
stability in the sterling exchange. For that pur . 
there will have to be an improvement in our trade balan 
and already it looks as though this particular aspect g 
the problem might be rendered the more difficult 
political and economic controversies. In so far as an 
attempt to improve the balance of trade is made aly 
the lines of a restriction of imports of luxuries, ag hy 
been suggested by Mr. Walter Runciman, it js quit 
conceivable that no points of difference might arise jn the 
Cabinet as it is at present constituted. Lf, however i 
becomes a question of tariffs, it would seem that nothj 
can save the country from all the disturbance and une. 
tainties incidental to a General Election, and on this 
matter the City, for the most part, has no doubt whateye 
with regard to the course which should be pursued, | 
believes that the present National Government shou 
remain in office until the acute phase of the crisis hy 
passed, and until the stability of the sterling exchanm 
has been established beyond all question. Rightly q 
wrongly, however, the City believes that the present issue 
are not only too serious but too complex to be submittal 
at this stage to the ordeal of a General Election. 

At the end of his Budget speech Mr. Snowden wisely 
sounded a strong note of patriotism, and while it wa 
regrettable to note the jeers which came from the Oppo. 
sition benches, it was inspiring to witness the effect upm 
the House of Commons as a whole. That effect, moreover, 
has been produced upon the nation as a whole, and it is, 
note which always inspires a whole-hearted response from 
the City. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 
SOMEWHAT uneven conditions have characterized the stock 
markets during the past week. As stated in another column, 
the revised Budget has, on the whole, been well received in the 
City, and, apart from the 5 per cent. War Loan, Britis 
Government securities have improved. Just a few Home 
Industrials have also hardened a little on tariff rumours and 
even brewery stocks and the shares of tobacco companies have 
not been greatly affected by the new taxation. On the other 
hand, a good many of the international stocks, including 
some of the European Government securities and speculative 
Industrials dealt in on New York account, have been a 
depressed market, the depressing influence coming more from 
foreign markets such as Wall Street, the Berlin Bourse and 
even the Paris Bourse, than from this centre. In fact, itis 
becoming increasingly evident that there is almost as much 
concern with regard to conditions at some of the foreign 
centres as there is with regard to the position at home, 
* * * * 
Avucust TRADE. 

The trade figures for the month of August were of a depres: 
ing character even when all allowance is made for lower 
prices. Both in imports and exports there was a_ heavy 
decline and the total value of British exports for the first eight 
months of the year now shows a shrinkage of over £154,000,00, 
while the visible adverse trade balance for the period was 
£246,000,000. Not the least striking feature of the return 
was the evidence afforded of the continued dumping of wheat 
here by Soviet Russia. Another unpleasant feature in the 
exports was the continued decline in our exports of coal. 
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* * * * 
SATURDAY DEALINGS. I 
The Stock Exchange Committee have, I think, been wel} 
advised in deciding that when the House re-opens on Sati 
days, commencing from this week, the closing hour shall be! 
12.30 instead of 1 p.m. as was customary in the pre-Wart days 


No shar 


—_——_ 


In the first place, as I have previously explained, the decisi0ty 


to reopen the House on Saturdays is certainly not due to aly) 
activity in dealings, for as Punch wittily expresses it, puttitt 
the words into the mouth of a broker, ‘* business is so quit 
that vou can even hear the dividends passing.” In fact, the 
re-opening of the House is a gesture on the part of Memben 
during those days of pressure and effort to make it perfectly 
clear that the Stock Exchange has no desire to escape a workin 
weck of six days. 
until 1 p.m. it might have necessitated the extension of banking 
hours, which would have been scarcely desirable, inasmuch ® 


the rank and file of bank staffs commence at 9 o'clock oF 


(Continued on page vii ) 


Nevertheless, if the House had kept op) 
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Financial Notes 
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‘day mornings, and although the doors close at 12 noon 
few get away until 1 ors 
* 
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A SounD INDUSTRIAL. 
Judging by the consistently good results, the Initial Services 
998) Limited appears to be quite a sound and well-established 
( srial concern. It ministers, of course, very largely to 
ener business necessities and, financial and_ industrial 
seoression notwithstanding, there was a profit for the past 
year of £210,542, as compared with £210,482 a year ago, thus 
‘howing rematkable steadiness, while the gain over two years 
wy more noteworthy, the figure then being £202,206. After 
ving the dividend on the Preference sha res, & final dividend 
of d. per share is recommended on the Ordinary, making no 
jess than 50 per cent. for the year. Moreover, although nothing 
further is written off goodwill, the General Reserve receives 
45,000 as against £30,000 in the previous year, while the 
arty forward is £17,309, as compared with £15,436 a year 
” The balance sheet, too, is a good one with a balance of 
cash of over £1 15,000. 













* * * 
Tue AUSTRALIAN CONVERSION LOAN. 

The people of Australia are undoubtedly to be congratulated 
upon their wise and patriotic response to the appeal of the 
(overnment for a voluntary conversion of the internal debt 
to meet the requirements of the crisis. Out of a total of over 
4500,000,000, it appears that 97 per cent. of the amount was 
enverted. Up to that point everything calls for congratula- 
tion because the operation was deemed to be entirely voluntary. 
There had been vague talk of some penalizing of those who 
did not assent by placing a tax virtually bringing them to the 
level of those who assented, but it was considered that it was 
far better for the credit of the country that the whole operation 
should be on the voluntary basis. Iam rather sorry, therefore, 
that it has been finally decided that the 3 per cent. dissentients 
sould now find their holdings compulsorily converted. 
Apparently, the official explanation is that the desires of so 
smalla minority could not be consulted. Surely the arguinent 
isa weak one, for it robs the whole operation of much of the 
prestige which would otherwise attach to it. A. W.K. 
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"|The Equitable Life 




















turns 
rheat 
» 

“ Assurance Society 
i (founded 1762) 

well | 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 

a No shareholders. No commission. 

lays a a 

‘| THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 

anye (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

ti i Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

Ing _ West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

uiet mereapreapitat s,s eka £ 4,500,000 

the Reserve Fund Se “ie o~ ee aa « £4,475,000 

‘nt Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
getters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 

sctly enon is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 

king roughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
et ee 

pea 

king) QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) EventnGs AT 8.15, 

hap THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

OE a Rupotr BESIER, Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 

NNIVERSARY & SOUVENIR, WEDNESDAY EVG., SEPT. 23rd. 





EVERY MAN’S GREAT DESIRE— 
A GOOD PIPE... KENNETT BRIAR 


Since you started smoking a pipe, 
had one that you really liked? A pipe that was a 
real friend, a pipe that brought you true peace and 
comfort? 
na Kennett Briar your favourite tobacco seems to 
taste sweeter and sweeter. The fluted and drilled 
bowl gives a delightfully cool smoke... It is 
extremely light—and the fish-tailed mouthpiece is 
comfortable to hold even if you wear a dental plate. 
Every ‘Kennett’ is guaranteed. Stocked in London by 
the Army and Navy Stores, Harrods, etc., or direct from 
J. A. KENNETT LTD. (Dept. S), 
9-11 Tottenham St., London, W. 1. 


KENNETT ; 
* BRIAR * he 


‘Cool as a Cucumber’ 
ne ae SS Nees 


have you ever 


Regd. 731096 


PRICE 
10/6 
POST FREE 
Send P.O. for 
descriptive 

booklet 















LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, 








BIRDS OF THE SEASHORE 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


With sixty-nine illustrations specially drawn for the work by 


J. Abbey, E. EK. Clarke, and Eric Daglish. Foolseap 4io. 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

An account of Birds the stroller along the shore is likely 

to meet. The discoverer of a bird unfamiliar to him will 


find here the clues and points of interest and a character 
sketch drawn from the author's personal observation and 
embellished with sidelights upon the bird's little in- 
dividualities of temperament. 











T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., London, E.C. 4. 














BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on_ the 


WILL YOU HELPP 

Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, 
Secretary: 


Maupe, Esq. 


work. 


President: 


Pankers: 
Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. G.E 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 











To men in the fifties 


and sixties 
It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


There is no risk of Capital Depreciation 
in a Life Policy 
ages will be sent on application 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds £22,500,000 





Full particulars and rates for other 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 
(ine. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


- HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885, 


EXAMINATIONS, 


Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the 
following dates : 

Preliminary Examination, November 2nd and 3rd, 

1931. 
Intermediate Examination, November 4th and 5th, 
1931. 

Final Examination, November 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1931. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned on or before Septem- 
ber 29th, 1931. 

By Order of the Council. 

A. A, GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
Tneorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C, 2. 





PERSONAL 





for Sale.—-1931 8-valve — all-electric 


\W IRELESS 
receiver with valves, £16 16s. 


bought radiogram. Accept £8 10s, cash, 
any mains voltage.—Box 1520. 


model. Owner 
Adaptable to 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


7 hl ‘ y . ‘ Wy 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 
FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN) LONDON 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and tree from pain, 
Help by 
y, Subscription or Donation 
is earnestly Solicited. 
Please send Cheques crossed Coutts & Co. to the Secretary. 





THE 











VAST END MISSION (founded 1885).—-Fortnight’s 
EK holiday for 600 slum children. Day's outing for 
15,000 slum children, Old people and tired mothers not 
forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. 
Great Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. 
Full particulars sent. Visitors invited.—Rry. F. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, E.1 








CINEMA 





\ CA DE M Y ( CRB eM A 
& Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, 
SUNDAY, SEPT, 20th, FOR ONE WEEK: 


Fritz Lang’s Famous U.F.A. Masterpiece 
“KRETROPOLTS.” 
This week : 

The U.F.A. Classic 
*MANON LESCAUT” 
anc 

Asquith’s “SHOOTING STARS.” 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





| JOST, in any capacity, in London, sought by educated 

young man (30), qualified teacher, nine years’ 
teaching and administration, five years Near East, entered 
as Internal Evening Student for B.Sc (Econ.) 
Lond. Univ.— Box 1699 Spectator, 


H M BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS (MALES). 
ea e gies sy 

The Prison Commissioners are prepared to receive 
applications for the post of ASSISTANT HOUSEMAS- 
TER in the Borstal Institutions. 

Applicants should be men between 22 and 30 years of 
age, though for an exceptional candidate this limit might 
be slightly extended. They must be physically fit and 
should have personal knowledge of the life of working- 
class lads, : 

The salary of an Assistant 
annum, inclusive. Free medical attendance 
under certain conditions Quarters are provided or a 
cash allowance in lieu. The appointment is in an unes- 
tablished capacity, and carries no right to superannua- 


Degree at 





Housemaster 





is £200 per 
is also given 


tion benetit. 

heen interest in difficult reformative work is essential, 
and candidates should also be men of sound general 
education, able to hold their own with all ranks, and to 
fill a position of responsibility which will require tact 











and judgment, They will, if appointed, be required not 
t to lead and intluence lads, but also to teach, or- 
ganize games, &c, 

Application forms may be obtained from the Staff 
Branch, Prison Commission, Home Office, Whitehall, 
Ss 1, and should be returned there with copies of not 
th in three testin 





tials, 





letters). 


H M BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS. 
e 7 in ee 


The Prison Commissioners are prepared to receive 
applications for the post. of HOUSEMASTER in the 
Borstal Institutions. Applicants should be men under 
35, though for an exceptional candidate this limit 
might be slightly extended. They must be physically 
fit, and have personal knowledge of the life of working- 
class lads, 

The salary of a Housemaster is £200, rising to £270, 
with the usual Civil Service bonus and pension terms, 
and free quarters or an allowance in lieu, Free medical 
attendance is also given. 

Keen interest in difficult reformative work is essential, 
and candidates should also be men of sound general 
education, able to hold their own with all ranks, and to 
fill a position of responsibility which will require tact 
and judgment, A successful candidate will be appointed 
in the first instance on probation, which will last for a 
year or more. At the end of this time he will be con- 
sidered for permanent appointment to the Service. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Staff 
Branch, Prison Commission, Home Oftice, Whitehall, 
5.W. 1, and should be returned there, with copies of not 
more than three testimonials. 








LECTURES 


AND 





SHRIDGE THE CRISIS. 
The Financial Position of 
Summer of 1931 

Political — Crisis 
happened ? 

What would have been the Effect of a Flight from 
Sterling ? 

What the Bankruptey of the Unemployment Fund 
is costing Great Britain. 

The Effeets of Higher Taxation, 

The Necessity tor Economy. 

Lectures selected from. the 
Lectures already arranged, will be given at Ashridge 
throughout September and October, Courses—Septem- 
ber 14th to the 26th; September 28th to October 5th; 
October 5th to the 12th. Special Course on the De- 
velopment and Nature of English Political Institutions, 
October 12th to the 24th. 

A SPECIAL COURSE ON THE CRISIS WILL BE 
HELD DURING THE WEEK OF OCTOBER 
26TH to NOVEMBER 2Np. 

Lectures on Public Speaking in all Courses, 

Fees (including accommodation and all meals in famous 
eountry house, with glorious park and gardens and every 
recreational facility) £3 10s.a week ; £7 atortnight. Full 
particulars from THE SECRETARY, Bonar Law College, 
Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts, 


England throughout the 


The of August, 1931—-What 


above, in addition to 








tie 





K BE 


Cc zx co L-i ® 
(UNIVERSITY 


OG 


OF LONDON.) 

A COURSE OF TWENTY LECTURES ON 
“CURRENTS IN) MODERN THOUGHT” will be 
given by Mr. C. E. M. JOAD, M.A., Lecturer in 
Philosophy at the College, on Fridays from 6 to 7, 





commencing on October 2nd, 
Class from 7 to 9.39. 

Detailed syllabus on application to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
ern EXTENSION 

(University of Loudon), 

Particulars of over ninety Courses of Lectures on 

various periods or aspects of 


HISTORY, LITERATURE, ECONOMIC, PO- 
LITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINTING, 
ARCHITECTURE, NATURAL SCIENCE 
and other subjects may be obtained free on application 
to the University Extension Registrar (Dept. H.), 
University of London, S.W.7 
The lectures will be delivered in various parts of London 
and the suburbs, afternoon and evening. 


followed by a Discussion 





LECTURES 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 
4 LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 
dential) —Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term: commences October 6th, Syllabus 
from HEAD-MASTER. 





TRAINING COL- 


(Day and Resi- 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line char 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with rey 
- to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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IRBKRBEC SE Cc Oo 
B (University of uae LE Cy 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER, ) Se 
F.1.C, Evening Courses for the Degrees of the ny 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Ls 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and “i 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open ty 
University Students. Studentships to the 0 Ne 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the (oj) 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—Viy 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck en” 
Fetter Lane, he. 4, ‘ ies Cle, 





FFVRAINING.—Central Employment — Bureay 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorpore ie 
profit), Established 1898. Full Secretarial Traine 
highly-qualitied Teachers and Participation jn Work J 
this large institution, where the classrooms alj wvead 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department sai 
to posts.— Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Raw! 
Square, W.C. 1. " 








SS 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information y 
\ advice concerning the most suitable establishyw, 
will be given free of charge to parents stating tip 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, local 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs, 1 0 
Knightley. Ltd., } 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (jig 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 34, 














QcHOOLS FOR BOYS anpb 
iN TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs. J. & J, Paton, having an up-to-date kno. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNT, 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 4 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses aaj 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Str 
London, E.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 


GIRL 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
B RANKSOME, Godaiming, Surrey. Boys’ Prepartey 
D> School Health, happiness and sound modem 
education.—Headmaster, 8. H. Smiri, M.A. (Oxon 








COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for jo! 


] OVER 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100, 
EXHIBITIONS (value £30) wil» 
For particulars apply to te 
M.A., 


two £40), and five 
held on October 20th 
HEAD-MASTER, W. 3. 
Dover College. 


LEK, or to the Bursu 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





AND COLLEGES 





Q) B Kb N.S Ww Oo 0O>+D 
v HATFLELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARA 
PREPARATORY SCHOO! 
Chairman: Sir JOSTAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., BR 
Delightiully situated. 420 acres. Fully 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Ex 
inations, Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. by 
access London, 
Prospectus on 





application to the Hpab-MIsti® 





yt. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVOS- 
iN SCHOOL FOR GIRES (5-18) (English Chir 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate,# 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders trom £75. ly 
scholars from £10.—-Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





QT. NICHOLAS PREPARATORY 
iN GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Educatia 
(ages 7—14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, Stanmm 
Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders 0 
in splendid situation, 450 feet up on gravel sd. # 
Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mi 


gymnasium, 8 acres of playing fields and garden. Half 


mistress, Miss P. I. Brown, B.A., assisted by bist 
qualified staff. Every care to health and diet.—Telepote 
Boxmoor, 331. 





> 


Se CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Chureh of England, Bee 


for Girls, ages 11-18, 
nized by Board of Education, 
Playing Vield. 








ik ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 





SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE. 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Charman: 
C. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—-Yor information concerning — Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 





ipply to the SECRETARY. 

M**. HOSTER’S Seerctarial Training College for 
} 4 well-educated girls and women, Pupils may start 
; at any time provided there is a vacancy, and may take 














either the Seven Months’ or the Year's Course. Address 
of Training College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 
S.W. 1. Prospectus on application to Mrs Hoster, 
B.LS.A., St. Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, 


London, E.C, 2. 





+ tee LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDS 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prep 
tion for academic and music examinations ; a 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, 4 
swimming; excellent health record ; 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 














34TH ANNUAL EDITION. 
PDATON’S LIST OF 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schoo’ 
Tutors. Crown 8vo. 1,080 pp. Price Ss., postage, § 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Prepare 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutu 
Co-Educational Schools, Domestic Science, Sectet! 
Training and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 4 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN FREE OF ALL CHAR 


J.& J. PAvon, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon St4 
London, E.C.4, i 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cozt. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TxXPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. Is. 1000 words.— 
K HAROLD ( ass, (C), 18 Thurnham Street, Lancaster. 


FARN to write Articles and Stories; make 
J hours profitable ; Booklet tree.— REGENT 
yore (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 


ITERARY Typew riting carefully& promptly executed 
y MSs Is. per 1,006 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westecliff-on-Sea, 


a ara ‘ a 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
ke, required. Send stamp for prospectus to 

ponaLd Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 








spare 
INSTI- 











wr A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£I50LCa pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
te month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
ol Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S$” free from 
a College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 
W.1--the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 








———<$<——— 
——— 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





eeE—.. y r ‘op Tw “s 
ATH-ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL First - 
| class residential. Fully licensed. A.A R.A 


large Garage Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





(OLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS. Golf, motoring 





( polo, Every comfort. Excel. table. COLLerts, 
cjeve Hill 9, Cheltenham, 
RIVIERA (near Falmouth). — First-class 


a 
= 


small residential hotel in a beautiful bay very 





comfort. Winter terms from 25 guineas. ‘Ship and 

(gstle Hotel,’ St. Mawes. 

oo ee ae eS ee 
ROIPWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

D BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with bh. & ¢. water, 

Sgites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A... R.A. Hid 

(Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

Pa 

YASTBOURNE. ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms 
‘Phone 311 


‘dFacing sea 
English chef. Winter terins from 24 gns 


THE ALISON HOTEL. — Melville 
*Melcrest,"’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 





SDINBI RGH 
at rescent. Tams : 


WXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Pacing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai H.& e. 
water & radiators in bedrms, Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 








FATLOCK... SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
\ Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
those with h. & e. day, 
others at lower rates 


from 15s. per 
Prospectus free, 


Redroonis 
nelusi vi 





ao INNS. 

\ 

riptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS ami 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 

GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


Ack for Desc 


i Se 193 REGENT 


STREET, W.1. 


Lip., ST 





oun AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





HYDRO HOTEL. 
First class. 
Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
"Phone: 2207 


prorat AY 
Fully Licensed. 
AA. and R.A.C Tel. : 





oo SEYMOUR HOTEL, On River Dart. 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone: Totnes 14, 





\ ’HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. No tips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms. 





| fa to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 st 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 











is, 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly, 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 
7 ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 


land,summer & winter resort.—Mrs. VIOLET BATESON. 


LUG ANO wore, BRISTOL 


en all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 











HOW TO ENJOY 
YOUR TRAVELS. 


Jt 


(1) Read the weekly Travel 
Article in the “Spectator.” 


(2) Ask the Travel Manager of 
the “Spectator” for his 
free advice and suggestions. 


(3) Let Pickfords staff of world 
travel experts complete your 
final arrangements. 


Write, “phone or call at 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


53-54 HAYMARKET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


"PHONE: REGENT 8021. 














XFORD GRADUATE receives few guests in 
( charming villa, Italian lakes. Magnificent views 
English library. Ideal spot for cheap, sunny autumn 
holidav.—SANTELENA, Masnago, Varese. 





{PIEZ—PARK HOTEL 


The most up-to-date in 
\ Spiez. Moderate prices. 








TO LET, &c. 


( NE ortwo Rooms to Let, furnished or unfurnished, 
in flat near St. Paneras Church.— Box 1700 








YUNNY, comfortably furnished House to Let Kast 
‘ Coast, from Sept. 30th. Four miles from Broads 
Mundesley. Golf links, sanatorium. Fine views. —Elee- 
tric light.— Box 1698, the Spectator, 99 Gower St., WC. 1. 





Sie et RETRENCH by taking an unfurnished 

Flat, and REDUCE Domestic Worry. Magnificent 
position facing full south and the sea. All inclusive rents 
Leases to suit applicants,—-WILcox, 11 Hesketh Crescent, 
Torquay. No Agents. 





W ENSLEYDALE.— Lady offers comfortable quarters 
to two ladies in private country house, 24 guineas 
each weekly. Box 1697, the Spectator. 
Ww not live within a Id. "bus fare of Bond Street 7 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 56 daily 
Baths free. No tips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms. 





HOUSE FOR SALE 


aaa oe ae Pes. S 


ST. AGNES. 
With vacant condition 
throughout 
A delightful Freehold and Modernized Property on 
the Cornish Cliffs adjoining the bathing beach amid 
beautiful scenery 
200 to 360 feet water 
Unique oak timbering. 3% 
5 bedrooms, with running water: bathroom, 3 
tories, well equipped kitchen and seuilery and 
Huildings including a cottage and garage aceommedation 


possession and in exerilent 


garden. 
rooms, 
lava- 
out- 


frontage and large 
spacious reception 


Ideal for country home or guest house or retreat for 
literary and artistic folk. 
At £2,000 an indisputable 
90°,, can be arranged. 
Apply to: 
JULIAN, Messrs. JOHN JULIAN & ©O 
TRURO, NEWQUAY AND FALMOUTH. 


bargain Mortgaue of 


W.F 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
H IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Anfijues, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. Any condition, large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





Ly BLE CREAM CHEESE. Its. Post free. Weekly 
orders invited... MW. & M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Berks, 
\ 





ICHAELMAS Geese, fatted, 68. 6d., 7s 
Fowls, Ducks. 6s. 6d., 7s. pr.; Boiling Fowls 
post free cash.— Miss BLANCHFIELD, Bandon, Cork 


Roasting 


6d. pr, 


saggy’ gecdnsgy ~apreny ducklings 6s. 6d.. 73. Gab, Ss. 6d 
L ar boiling fowls 5s., 6s., 7s. pr. tr’d, 
pt. pd The Manor 


fat geese 7s. ea 


Norah Donoghue Rossearberv. Cork 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real) Turkish 


Pobacco * BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. pet 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped 1,000 for Oss. 6a 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co. Lyrp 
90 Piccadilly, W.1 “SOLACE CIRCLES Pipe 


Pobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 


Natural ‘Pobaccos every pipeful an indeseribabt 

pleasure; 12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra 

H AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE Your own 
Arms, Crest. Motto or other ideas ineorporated 

Artistic and original work from £% 3s Specimens sent 

free Henry A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 





JEAL Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods. Jumpers, 





XY searves, berets, & irom stock or knitted to 
own measurements. Send for free illustrated catalogue 
to Miss M. J. Sarru. Midyell, Lerwiek, Shetland 

AVE you anything to sell? Readers baving any- 


b thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 





the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each Discounts :—2}°,, for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for 13; 74°, for 26; and 10°, for 52. 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length eut. Pat. 
Afree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scot land 





{OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, 
h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring 
-RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept 


&c.— Hand 
big profits, 
“S..” Lindfield, Sussex, 





QIONE for Garden.—Write for folder to AsHreon 
b & HoLMgEs, LYp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 


W INTER UNDERWEAR for THRIFTY BUYERS 
Buy better and pay less, by saving middlemen’s 
profits Postcard brings Ulus. Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely “ B.P.’’ Woven Underwear, one of 
Britain's finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully 
soft, silky and warm Guaranteed against shrinkage 
Complete satisfaction or money back Write to Birkett 
& Phillips Ltd., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham, 














Destroys MOTH, 





eo “DYMUTH™ vcccse 


SILVERFISH “* ™ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
upholstery, books, etc. 
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NEW BROADWAY HOUSE BOOKS 


FASHION IN LITERATURE. By E. FE. KELLETT. 12s. 6d. net. 
No academic treatise, but an unusually invigorating book, dealing with the vagaries of critics and the psychology of 
readers individually and in the mass. 


THE HISTORY OF WORLD CIVILIZATION, from Prehistoric Times to the Middle 
Ages. By Professor H. SCHNEIDER. Two volumes, 900 pages, 42s. net 
the set. 

A rival to Spengler’s work, dealing with the great cultures of the world partly from a biological, partly from a 

psychological, point of view. 


ENGLAND IN TRANSITION. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 8 plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant picture of England as it appeared to Defoe, by the author of London Life in the Eighteenth Century. 


THE ti giter ie OF OLD AGE. By PETER SCHMIDT, M.D. Translated by 
EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 40 plates, 21s. net. 


The extraordinary results obtained by the application of Steinach’s theories to human beings throw new light on 
the prolongation of life and the increase of human etliciency. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By RUSSELL BLANKENSHIP. 750 pages, 15s. net. 


The only convenient and readable manual available, with full treatment of the modern age. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS. By HELGA ENG. 8 colour- 
plates and many line drawings. 12s. 6d. net. 


This study of the normal child’s drawings throws light on many of the keenest controversies in education, ethnology, 
psychology, and art-criticism, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH SURNAMES. By C. L’ESTRANGE EWEN. 528 pages, 
25s. net. 
Indispensable to historian, genealogist, and philologist, this is destined to become the standard work on its subject. 


PHANTASTICA, NARCOTIC AND STIMULATING DRUGS. By L. LEWIN. 15s. net. 


A study of the use (and abuse} of drugs all over the world, in four parts, dealing with mental sedatives, 
hallucinating substances, soporifics, and excitants, 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE. By O. M. FRAENKEL. 582 pages, 15s. net. 
A full account of a case which moved the conscience of the whole civilised world by reason of its pathos, human 
drama, and legal importance. 


THE MIDDLE AGES, 300-1500 A.D. By Professor J. WESTFALL THOMPSON, 
With 45 maps, two volumes, 1,120 pages, 42s. net. 


A general history of the Middle Ages by one of the greatest living medievalists. (A text book edition of half the 
length at 21s. net is issued under the title, History of the Middle Ages.) 


SKARA BRAE: a Pictish Village in Orkney. By Professor V. GORDON CHILDE, 
B.Litt. 60 plates and many line illustrations, 31s. 6d. net. 


An account by the excavator of this settlement unique in Northern Europe, affording a vivid picture of life in 
prehistoric Britain. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SEX RITES AND CUSTOMS. By ROGER GOODLAND. 
4to, 700 pages, 63s. net. 


A collection of references from books and periodicals in the principal European languages to the ceremonies 
connected with the idea of the sanctity of the sexual organs. 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION. By FF. A. HAYEK. Foreword by Professor LIONEL 
ROBBINS. — 6s. net. 


“or profound insight I know of only one work of its kind published in England since the War with which this 
can be compared.”—From the loreword. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 



































~ London: Printed by W. “SPEAIGUT AND Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter. Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by THE "SPECTATOR, Lrtp., at their Offices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W:C. 1. — Saturday, September 19, 1931, 
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